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The  Telos  of  Deliberation:  A  Defence  of 
Stoic  Compatibilism  from  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias  in  De  Fato  XIV  and  XXXIII 

Sosseh  Assaturian 


In  De  Fato ,  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  presents  a  Peripatetic  view  of  moral 
responsibility,  according  to  which  one  is  responsible  for  an  action  when  one 
could  have  done  otherwise.  Interspersed  throughout  the  work  are  a  number  of 
criticisms  of  Stoic  compatibilism.  This  paper  focuses  on  Alexander’s  criticisms 
in  De  Fato  XIV  and  XXXIII,  where  by  distinguishing  between  actions  that  are 
voluntary  and  actions  that  depend  on  us,  Alexander  accuses  the  Stoics  of 
having  failed  to  properly  account  for  the  role  of  reason  in  human  actions.  As  a 
result,  Stoic  compatibilism  violates  the  Aristotelian  teleological  principle  that 
nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  because  it  seems  that  human  reason  has  no  practical 
purpose  in  physical  affairs.  This  renders  the  Stoic  position  untenable  to  a 
Peripatetic. 

However,  the  modem  reader  of  De  Fato  faces  a  problem.  The  work 
appears  to  be  a  Peripatetic  polemic  against  Stoic  compatibilism,  but  given  that 
so  few  Stoic  sources  survive,  the  extent  to  which  we  are  to  take  Alexander’s 
representation  of  Stoic  compatibilism  as  an  accurate  portrayal  of  orthodox 
Stoicism  is  debateable.  Such  testimonies,  especially  those  regarding  Stoicism, 
are  valuable  in  a  controversial  way:  valuable  because  they  portray  arguments 
which  do  not  survive  in  other  more  primary  sources  and  problematic  insofar  as 
they  originate  from  commentators  committed  to  opposing  schools  who,  while  in 
some  cases  are  well-informed  about  their  opponent’s  position,  are  likely  to 
mischaracterize  or  portray  the  arguments  in  a  weak  or  uncharitable  light.  I  think 
that  Alexander  is  no  exception  to  this.  Keeping  the  above-outlined  problem  in 
mind,  my  aim  in  this  paper  is  to  explore  the  motivations  of  Alexander’s  criticism 


1  Sosseh  is  a  Philosophy  Specialist  and  Classical  Civilizations  Major,  graduating  this  year.  Her 
primary  area  of  interest  is  ancient  philosophy. 

2  EKouoia  -  ekousia  (‘voluntary’) 

3  ecp '  ripiv  -  eph’hemin  (usually  translated  ‘up  to  us’  or  ‘depends  on  us’) 
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in  XIV  and  XXXIII.  Ultimately,  by  offering  a  study  of  relevant  instabilities 
within  Stoic  scholarship,  I  will  explore  how  a  Stoic  might  respond  to  the  charge 
that  Stoic  compatibilism  is  untenable  because  it  does  not  properly  account  for 
reason.  By  doing  this,  I  hope  to  suggest  that  Alexander’s  characterization  of  the 
Stoic  argument  in  these  sections,  while  not  inaccurate,  is  certainly  a  weak 
reconstruction. 

I  begin  in  §1  with  an  explication  of  Alexander’s  criticism.  In  §2,  I 
provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  Stoic  framework.  In  §3,  I  propose  that  the 
criticism  is  motivated  by  a  conception  of  reason  that  is  different  from  the  Stoic 
one.  In  an  effort  to  defend  Stoic  compatibilism,  in  §4  I  explore  the  instabilities 
within  Stoicism  which  one  might  be  tempted  to  mobilize  in  response  to 
Alexander — namely,  to  appeal  to  the  nature  of  assent  as  voluntary.  In  §5,  I 
propose  an  alternative  twofold  approach  that  a  Stoic  might  employ  in  response 
to  Alexander.  The  Stoic  can  reframe  the  distinction  between  voluntary  actions 
and  those  which  depend  on  us  to  include  in  the  latter  category  actions  which 
happen  through  us.  He  can  then  address  the  apparent  violation  of  Aristotelian 
teleology  by  proposing  that  the  Stoic  picture  of  human  reason,  far  from 
rendering  nature’s  work  vain,  is  the  means  by  which  human  beings  may  in  fact 
align  their  dispositions  with  Nature.4  For  ignorance  of  the  future  and  the  co- fated 
nature  of  human  events  encourages  the  good  Stoic  to  pursue  it  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  this  activity  is  fated.5 

1.  Alexander  and  De  Fato  XIV  and  XXXIII 

In  De  Fato  XIV  and  XXXIII,  Alexander  argues  that  the  Stoics  do  not 
sufficiently  account  for  reason  in  their  compatibilism.  He  does  this  by 
distinguishing  between  actions  that  depend  on  us  and  actions  that  are  voluntary.6 7 
Actions  that  depend  on  us  are  those  that  occur  as  a  result  of  an  assent  that 
accords  with  reason  by  being  the  result  of  a  deliberative  process.  Voluntary 
actions  are  those  that  come  about  through  “[creatures’]  yielding  of  their  own 
accord  to  an  appearance  when  it  impinges  on  them  and  exercising  impulse 


4  ‘Nature’  with  a  capitalized  initial  refers  to  Stoic  god;  with  a  lowercase  initial,  it  refers  to 
Aristotle’s  conception  of  nature. 

5  I  will  be  citing  from  Sharpies’  translation  of  Alexander’s  De  Fato.  The  translations  I  cite  for 
Stoicism  are  from  Long  and  Sedley’s  Hellenistic  Philosophers.  Those  followed  by  “(IG)”  are  from 
Inwood  and  Gerson’s  The  Stoics  Reader. 

6  De  Fato  183.20-184.13 

7  I  will  expand  on  this  in  §2,  but  assent  is  the  mental  act  of  accepting  the  proposition  expressed  by 
an  external  state  of  affairs — or  impression — as  true. 
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towards  what  has  appeared.”8  In  other  words,  a  voluntary  action  is  an  action 
which  arises  from  non-rational  assent.9 

Alexander  distinguishes  between  voluntary  actions,  for  which  the  agent 
is  not  morally  responsible,  and  actions  that  depend  on  us,  for  which  the  agent  is 
morally  responsible.10  He  illustrates  this  distinction  by  applying  it  to  human  and 
non-human  animals.  Since  non-human  animals  are  incapable  of  deliberation,  all 
of  their  actions  are  voluntary.  Human  actions,  on  the  other  hand,  can  constitute 
both  categories  of  action.  The  mature  human  being  is  endowed  with  reason,  the 
faculty  that  judges  the  appearances  it  is  presented  with  and  deliberates  on  what 
should  and  should  not  be  done.* 11  For  Alexander,  being  rational  means  “having 
in  oneself  a  principle  [beginning]  of  both  choosing  something  and  not.”12 
Humans  can  use  reason  to  distinguish  between  whether  certain  appearances  only 
appear  to  be  of  a  certain  kind  and  whether  they  actually  are  of  a  certain  kind. 1 3  If 
upon  examination  one  finds  that  the  reality  of  the  appearance  is  different  than 
what  it  appears  to  be,  one  withholds  assent.14  Because  humans  are  rational,  they 
have  the  capacity  to  deliberate  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  their 
deliberation.  However,  Alexander  invokes  the  Aristotelian  principle  that  nature 
is  a  process  that  occurs  always  or  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  way,  in  order  to 
accommodate  human  actions  that  do  not  result  from  deliberation,  but  from 
dispositions  such  as  laziness.15 

Hence,  actions  that  depend  on  us  are  voluntary  but  actions  that  are 
voluntary  do  not  necessarily  depend  on  us,  because  although  what  depends  on  us 
involves  assent  to  the  proposition  expressed  by  an  appearance,  the  assent  need 
not  be  rational  for  the  action  to  be  voluntary.16  It  is  only  when  the  assent  is  in 
accordance  with  reason — the  judge  of  choosing  between  potential  actions — that 
we  can  say  the  action  depended  on  the  agent. 

According  to  Alexander,  the  failure  of  the  Stoic  account  of  moral 
responsibility  rests  on  the  fact  that  by  insufficiently  accounting  for  the  role  of 
reason  in  human  actions  they  have  only  accounted  for  voluntary  actions,  which 


8  DeFato  183.22-27 

9  In  this  context,  non-rational  means  non-deliberative.  See  §3. 

10  For  a  detailed  account  of  why  actions  that  depend  on  us  are  the  locus  of  moral  responsibility,  see 
Bobzien  (1998). 

11  DeFato  183.33 

12  DeFato  184.18 

'^Alexander’s  helpful  example  is  of  being  presented  with  an  object  or  situation  one  might  think  is 
pleasant,  but  using  reason  to  judge  that  it  is  in  fact  harmful  and  forming  the  judgment  to  reject  the 
object  or  situation  despite  initially  desiring  it  ( De  Fato  184.5-10) . 

14  DeFato  184.3-13 

15  Phys.  198b33;  De  Fato  184.25-185.2.  It  is  relevant  to  note  that  Alexander’s  application  of  the 
distinction  seems  predicated  upon  the  intuition  that  non-human  animals  are  not  responsible  for 
their  actions,  whereas  humans  are  responsible  for  certain  actions  and  not  others. 

16  De  Fato  183.30,205.14-25 
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are  not  the  locus  of  responsibility.  A  person  is  responsible  for  his  actions,  so 
long  as  the  action  depended  on  him — that  is,  he  is  responsible  for  his  actions 
insofar  as  he  is  rational,  meaning  he  deliberates  with  his  reasoning  capacity 
about  whether  to  choose  one  action  over  another  action  that  is  equally  available. 
Thus,  insofar  as  the  Stoic  account  of  moral  responsibility  does  not  account  for 
actions  that  depend  on  us,  the  Stoic  view  is  one  that  cannot  properly  justify 
praise  and  blame  for  one’s  actions. 

The  failure  to  distinguish  between  voluntary  actions  and  actions  that 
depend  on  us  means  that  the  Stoics  have  not  adequately  accounted  for  the  role  of 
human  reason  in  their  action  theory.  Given  the  universal  causal  determinism  that 
constitutes  the  Stoic  framework,  the  Stoics  would  be  unable  to  accommodate 
any  account  of  the  ability  to  do  otherwise,  which  Alexander  wants  to  assign  to 
reason.  In  other  words,  for  the  Stoics,  the  outcome  of  an  agent’s  assent,  and 
indeed  the  assent  itself,  is  fated  regardless  of  the  deliberative  process  used  to 
achieve  it  and  so,  the  role  of  reason  in  action  theory  is  undermined.  The 
consequence  of  this  for  Alexander  is  that  since  humans  are  simply  one  part  of 
universal  causal  determinism  and  since  they  cannot  be  the  initiators  of  any 
physical  events  in  the  way  that  Alexander  asserts  they  are,  the  Stoics  violate  the 
Aristotelian  teleological  principle  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  because  it 
then  seems  that  human  reason  has  no  practical  purpose  in  the  world.19  This  is  an 
unacceptable  consequence  for  Alexander  and  so,  Stoic  compatibilism  is 
untenable.20 

2.  Stoic  Compatibilism  and  Moral  Psychology:  A  Brief  Overview 

Before  considering  a  Stoic  response  to  Alexander,  an  overview  of  the  Stoic 
framework  is  required. 

For  the  Stoics,  all  bodies  are  guided  by  a  divine  sustaining  cause,  or 
pneuma.21  In  animals,  pneuma  is  responsible  for  perception  and  mobility,  and  is 
manifested  as  soul  or  psuche 22  Human  beings  share  this  kind  of  pneuma ,  but 
because  they  are  rational  at  maturity,  pneuma  in  its  purest  form,  reason, 
constitutes  the  leading  part  of  the  soul,  the  hegemonikon,23  which  is  responsible 


17  DeFato  183.17-30 
n  DeFato  206.22-30 

19  Phys.  198M6-31 

20  More  on  this  in  De  Fato  XVI  and  XXXIV 

9  1 

;tvebga  (‘breath’) 

22  V^XO  (‘soul’);  Diogenes  Laertius  7.156-157  (IG);  Calcidius  220;  Origen,  On  Principles  3. 1.2-3 

23  fiyegovucov 
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for  the  judgment  of  appearances.  Appearances,  which  are  commonly  produced 
by  external  sensible  objects,  are  imprinted  in  the  hegemonikon.  The  Stoics 
distinguish  between  rational  and  non-rational  appearances,  where  rational 
appearances  are  alterations  of  the  hegemonikon.  Rational  appearances  can  be 
differentiated  by  the  hegemonikon  into  the  three-fold  syntactic  structure  of 
sayable,  signifier,  and  name-bearer  in  propositions.26  Sayables,  or  lekta 27  are 
“the  content  of  propositions  and  meaningful  phrases  mediating  between  the 
words  used  [the  signifiers]  and  the  objects  or  states  of  affairs  signified  by  them 
[the  name  bearers]”.  Lekta  are  distinct  from  name-bearers  and  signifiers, 

T  Q 

because  they  have  truth  value  and  are  expressions  of  rational  appearances. 
Because  all  lekta  have  a  truth  value,  but  not  all  lekta  are  true,  not  all  rational 
appearances  receive  assent  from  the  hegemonikon — that  is,  not  all  lekta  resulting 
from  rational  appearances  are  accepted  as  true.30  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  rational  appearances  are  received  or  conceptualized  regardless  of  the  agent’s 
volition.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  determining  the  truth  value  of  incoming 
lekta.  This  discernment,  nonetheless,  is  one  that  is  indeed  rational,  since  it 
derives  from  the  activity  of  the  purely  rational  hegemonikon.  The  practical  result 
of  assenting  to  any  certain  appearance  is  an  impulse.  Once  the  lekta  contained 
in  the  appearance  is  accepted  as  true,  the  agent  is  motioned  to  action  towards  the 
desired  appearance.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  impulses  are  rational;  they  result  only 
from  assent,  which  requires  reason. 

For  the  Stoics,  the  psychology  of  assent  is  significant  in  establishing 
the  position  that  moral  responsibility  is  consistent  with  a  universal  causal  nexus. 
They  distinguish  between  antecedent  and  principal  causes,  where  antecedent 
causes  are  a  series  of  conditions  that  are  sufficient  in  determining  the  outcome 
of  a  particular  situation  and  principal  causes  are  conditions  that  explain  why 
some  result  was  the  outcome  of  that  situation  and  not  another.  In  situations  of 


24  (pavxaoiai;  Cicero,  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods  2.18  (IG) 

25  Aetius  4.1 1.1-4 

26  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  of  language  is  not 
necessary.  Briefly,  propositions  are  distinguished  into  a  three-fold  structure  of  signification 
(oripaivopsvov),  signifier,  or  utterance  (oripaivov),  and  name-bearer,  or  the  states  of  affairs  being 
signified  (Tuyx&vov).  The  signification — the  sayable  or  lekton — is  distinct  because  it  has  a  truth 
value.  To  use  Seneca’s  example,  in  the  statement  “Cato  is  walking”,  the  name-bearer  would  be 
Cato,  the  signifier  would  be  sounds  from  which  the  utterance  itself  is  comprised,  and  the 
signification  would  be  the  meaning  of  the  claim  or  statement — that  a  person  or  a  thing  called  Cato 
is  performing  a  certain  action.  All  of  the  impressions  of  the  mature  human  being  are  generally 
rational.  See  Seneca,  Letters  1 17.13;  Strobaeus,  Anthology  2.9b  (IG);  Diogenes  Laertius  7.42-43 
(IG). 

27  Leicra 

28  Glossary  in  Inwood  &  Gerson  (2008) 

24  Diogenes  Laertius  7.63 

30  Origen,  On  Principles  3.2-3  (IG) 
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moral  weight,  antecedent  causes  are  those  that  are  external  to  the  agent,  such  as 
the  past.  Principal  causes  are  internal  to  the  agent.  The  agent’s  assent  is  what 
explains  a  certain  outcome,  whereas  factors  such  as  the  past,  or  broadly,  fate, 
determine,  or  lead  up  to  the  choice  that  is  governed  by  or  derived  from  the 
agent’s  assent.  Hence,  the  principal  cause  of  the  result,  the  agent’s  assent,  is 
what  plays  the  decisive,  explanatory  role  in  the  precipitation  of  a  certain  state  of 
affairs.  Moral  responsibility,  then,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  agent’s  assent  is 
the  principal  cause  of  an  outcome.  While  antecedent  causes  and  appearances 
received  by  the  agent  are  not  up  to  him,  he  is  morally  responsible  for  his  actions, 

■j 

because  his  assent,  even  though  it  too  is  fated,  is  the  principal  cause  of  them. 
States  of  affairs  in  the  world,  then,  are  co-fated  by  antecedent  and  principal 
causes,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  agent’s  assent. 

3.  Differences  in  Peripatetic  and  Stoic  Conceptions  of  Reason 

It  is  relevant  here  to  discuss  the  differences  between  the  Stoic  and  Peripatetic 
conceptions  of  reason.  For  Alexander,  conceptualizing  reason  as  the  capacity 
which  enables  judgment  and  deliberation  between  at  least  two  equally  available 
courses  of  action  is  crucial  in  both  establishing  his  positive  account  of  moral 
responsibility  and  deflating  the  Stoic  one.  However,  in  his  arguments  in  De  Fato 
XIV  and  XXXIII,  he  appears  to  ignore  the  Stoic  conception  of  reason,  which  is 
not  only  radically  different  from  the  Peripatetic  one,  but  which  renders  his 
criticisms  of  the  Stoic  account  inapplicable. 

Characterizing  Stoic  reason  is  a  complicated  endeavour.  We  may  say 
that  for  the  Stoics,  reason  is  the  primary  all-pervasive  force  that  orders  the 

J  A 

kosmos.  It  is  the  very  spirit  which  permeates  the  human  hegemonikon,  making 
it  purely  rational.  The  Peripatetic  account  of  moral  responsibility  seems  to  be 
one  in  which  the  agent’s  own  reasoning  capacity  is  the  primary  and  independent 
principle  which  has  the  power  to  bring  about  a  certain  result,  but  which  also  had 
the  power  to  bring  about  a  different  set  of  results.  For  the  Peripatetic,  then, 
responsibility  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  agent  had  the  power  to  choose  and  to  do 
otherwise.  On  the  Stoic  account,  given  universal  causal  determinism,  the  power 
to  choose  and  to  do  otherwise  cannot  exist  in  the  way  it  does  for  Alexander.  The 
Stoic  agent,  given  the  same  set  of  circumstances,  would  have  performed  the 


32  Cicero,  On  Fate  41-44  (IG) 

33  Cicero,  On  Fate  28-30 

34  The  word  here  is  theos  (Oeoq)  or  god.  Diogenes  Laertius  in  7.135-6  claims  that  the  Stoics  also  used 
nous  (vou<;,  reason  or  intelligence),  heimarmene  (ei|xappevT|,  fate),  and  Zeus  (Zcuq).  Recall  that 
Oeoq  is  additionally  synonymous  with  ‘Nature’.  See  also  Aetius  1.7.33 
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same  action;  he  has  no  ability  to  do  otherwise.35  For  the  Stoics,  responsibility  is 
predicated  upon  the  fact  that  the  agent  is  an  important  link  in  the  causal  chain, 
insofar  as  even  though  his  assent  to  some  appearance  is  causally  determined,  it 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  set  of  results  which  follows;  the  agent’s  assent 
explains  succeeding  events.  Responsibility  derives  from  the  fact  that  the  action 
happens  through  the  agent  or  di  ’hemon.  Stoic  assent  itself  accords  with  reason 
in  the  sense  that  the  assent  is  part  of  the  causal  chain,  which  is  constituted  by 
reason. 

The  Stoics  can  still  hold  that  the  agent  is  morally  responsible  for  his 
action  because  the  assent  was  in  accordance  with  rationality.  But  the  sense  of 
rationality  employed  by  the  Stoics  differs  from  the  Peripatetic  one  and,  hence, 
the  sense  in  which  the  agent  is  responsible  for  his  action  also  differs.  The  agent 
is  responsible  for  his  action  because  it  happened  through  him  and  not,  as 
Alexander  claims,  because  he  was  the  origin  of  his  action.  This  helps  us  see  why 
Alexander  claims  that  the  Stoics  dispense  of  reason  in  their  compatibilism,  but 
also  helps  us  see  that  he  has  weakly  construed  the  Stoic  argument,  calling  into 
question  the  extent  to  which  we  may  refer  to  Alexander  as  an  accurate  source  for 
Stoic  arguments.  I  shall  return  to  this  in  §5. 

§4.  The  Problem  of  Stoic  Assent 

Some  contemporary  debates  in  the  problem  of  free  will  focus  on  showing  how 
there  can  be  freedom  or  some  form  of  agent-causation  in  the  history  of  mental 

O  *7 

acts  leading  up  to  a  certain  choice.  As  contemporary  readers  of  Alexander,  we 
might  be  tempted  to  employ  this  perspective  in  order  to  defend  the  Stoics, 
offering  an  analysis  of  Stoic  moral  psychology  which  allows  for  freedom  of 
assent.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Stoic  system  is  one  of  universal  causal 
determinism,  which  is  by  definition  active  in  the  realms  both  internal  and 
external  to  the  agent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  few  sources  which  seem  to 
commit  the  Stoics  to  the  view  that  the  mental  acts  leading  up  to  an  assent  are 
somewhat  free  from  universal  causal  determinism  and,  hence,  that  assent  is  a 
matter  of  choice.  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  explain  why  this  latter  approach  of 
appealing  to  the  nature  of  assent  as  free  would  not  suffice  as  a  defence  of  the 


35  Long  &  Sedley  (1987)  point  out  that  Chrysippus,  according  to  Cicero  in  On  Fate,  wanted  to 
separate  causal  determinism  from  necessitation  and  so,  he  was  reluctant  to  abandon  the  power  to 
do  otherwise  completely.  Accordingly,  he  seemed  to  espouse  some  kind  of  counterfactual 
possibility,  which  can  be  thought  of  as  a  kind  of ‘opportunity.’  Alexander  has  a  polemic  against 
counterfactual  possibility  in  De  Fato  IX-X. 

36  8i'  f|poov 

37  See  for  example  Chisholm  (1964)  and  O’Connor  (1995). 
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Stoics  from  Alexander’s  charges. 

A  passage  of  concern  is  provided  by  Epictetus: 

Man,  you  have  a  prohairesis  that  is  by  nature  incapable  of 
being  hindered  or  compelled...  I  will  show  you  this  first  from 
considerations  of  assent.  Is  anyone  able  to  hinder  you  from 
consenting  to  what  is  true?  Not  a  one.  Is  anyone  able  to 
compel  you  to  accept  what  is  false?  Not  a  one.  Do  you  see  that 
in  this  area  you  have  a  prohairesis  that  is  unhindered, 
uncompelled,  and  unimpeded?  Now  consider  desire  and 
impulse,  and  it  is  no  different. 39 

Brennan  contends  that  while  texts  such  as  this  seem  to  base  freedom  of  will  in 
moral  psychology  and  specifically,  in  assent,  this  interpretation  of  the  texts 
presupposes  what  he  calls  a  “causal  firewall  between  an  external  physical  world 
in  which  all  events  are  fated  and  an  internal  mental  world  of  unfated  assents  and 
impulses.”40  He  argues,  however,  that  this  causal  firewall  view  is  impossible 
given  certain  aspects  of  Stoic  ontology.41 

One  problem  for  Brennan  is  that  several  texts  support  the  “causal 
firewall”  picture  he  rejects.  The  first  source  consists  of  the  first  five  lines  from  a 
poem  by  Cleanthes,  cited  by  Seneca  and  reproduced  by  Epictetus: 

Lead  me,  o  Zeus,  and  you,  Destiny,  /  to  the  place  you  have 
assigned  to  me,  /  for  I  shall  follow  without  hesitating.  And  if  I 
do  not  want  to  follow,  /  having  become  bad,  I  will  follow  none 
the  less.42  /  The  Fates  lead  the  willing,  and  pull  the  unwilling  43 

Bobzien  points  out  that  we  lack  the  context  necessary  to  attribute  any  view  of 


38  A  related  problem  is  a  puzzle  about  Stoic  deliberation  which  derives  from  the  ambiguity  of  the 
psychology  behind  assent.  The  discussions  of  this  in  Brennan  (2003)  and  Barney  (2003)  focus  on 
the  complication  raised  by  such  factors  as  the  selection  of  indifferents.  I  intend  to  focus  on  a 
different  aspect  of  deliberation  in  §5  and  while  I  acknowledge  the  importance  of  these 
complications,  I  think  that  my  invocation  of  Stoic  deliberation  remains  for  the  most  part 
undisturbed  by  these  instabilities. 

39  Epict.,  Diss.  1.17.  21-24  [trans.  Brennan  in  Inwood  (2003)] 

40  Brennan  in  Inwood  (2003),  pp.  293 

41  A  detailed  explanation  of  this  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  briefly,  he  contends  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Stoics  attempted  to  distinguish  between  external  fate  and  internal  freedom. 

42  Epict.,  Ench.  53.1  [trans.  Bobzien  (1998)] 

43  Sen.  Epist.  107.10  [trans.  Bobzien  (1998)] 
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fate  to  Cleanthes,  but  that  Epictetus  uses  the  hymn  as  support  in  his 
conceptualization  of  actions  which  depend  on  us  as  those  actions  which  nothing 
external  to  us  can  force  or  restrain  us  from  performing,  apparently  taking  for 
granted  that  human  beings  do  in  fact  have  a  ‘real  choice’. 

The  importance  of  Cleanthes’  hymn  comes  from  noted  similarities 
between  it  and  the  dog  and  cart  simile  attributed  to  the  early  Stoics  by 
Hippolytus.  The  simile  likens  a  dog  tied  to  a  cart  to  a  human  “tied  to”  fate,  in 
order  to  contrast  two  kinds  of  behaviour.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  dog  wants  to 
follow  the  cart,  it  follows  the  cart  and  is  pulled  by  it.  In  the  second  case,  if  the 
dog  does  not  want  to  follow  the  cart,  it  is  only  physically  pulled.  In  the  first 
case,  we  see  a  combination  of  an  action  that  is  free  and  an  action  that  is 
necessary — following  the  cart  and  being  pulled,  respectively.44  In  the  second 
case,  we  see  only  full  necessity. 

Bobzien  contends  that  even  though  the  passages  are  taken  to  show 
some  combination  of  freedom  and  determinism,  like  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes,  the 
simile  shows  only  two  things:  that  if  one  opposes  one’s  fate,  what  is  fated  will 
still  happen,  but  it  will  happen  against  one’s  will  and  that  opposing  one’s  fate  is 
pointless  and  unpleasant.  The  difficulty  arises  in  interpreting  the  term  “what  is 
in  one’s  power”45  as  some  kind  of  freedom  of  will,  which  Bobzien  argues  there 
is  no  grounds  for.  Instead,  the  term  is  to  be  taken  as  distinguishing  between  not 
being  externally  forced  to  act  and  suffering  something  external  against  one’s 
will.  In  fact,  she  argues  that  the  views  attributed  to  the  early  Stoics  by 
Hippolytus  are  not  generally  representative  of  early  Stoicism — that  the  Stoics 
referenced  in  the  simile  are  not  Zeno  or  Chrysippus,  but  likely  Epictetus  and  his 
use  of  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes.46 

Due  to  the  lack  of  scholarly  consensus  and  surviving  texts  available  for 
evidence,  to  attempt  to  defend  the  Stoics  by  exploring  psychic  freedom  is  not  an 
avenue  that  is  available  to  the  contemporary  scholar  of  Stoicism  without 
controversy. 

5.  The  Stoic  Response:  Reframing  Alexander’s  Distinction  and  the 
Teleology  of  Deliberation 

With  the  differences  in  Peripatetic  and  Stoic  conceptions  of  reason  in  mind  and 
the  above-outlined  failure  to  respond  to  Alexander  by  appeal  to  the  freedom  of 
assent,  one  can  address  Alexander’s  critique  that  the  Stoics  “pass  over  reason” 
in  their  account  of  moral  responsibility  by  appealing  to  the  nature  of  reason  as 


44  Haer.  1 .2 1 .2  [Marcovich  ( 1 986)  in  Bobzien  ( 1 998)] 

45  to  ai)T8^oi>aiov 

46  Bobzien  lays  out  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  See  7. 3. 3.2  in  Bobzien  (1998).  A  relevant  concern 
is  the  relationship  between  early  and  late  Stoicism.  For  an  introduction,  see  Gill  (2003). 
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all-pervasive.47  Reason  is  clearly  an  inherent  component  of  assent,  because 
assent  itself  derives  from  the  purely  rational  manifestation  of  pneuma  in  the 
human  being — the  hegemonikon.  Alexander’s  accusation  that  the  Stoics  do  not 
account  for  reason  appropriately  seems  to  be  a  weak  construal  of  the  Stoic 
argument,  since  their  account  of  moral  psychology  is  predicated  upon  the  very 
fact  that  human  beings  use  pure  reason  as  a  judge  of  appearances.  However, 
given  the  discussion  in  §2  about  the  differences  between  the  Peripatetic  and 
Stoic  notions  of  reason,  perhaps  this  is  not  the  strongest  response  a  Stoic  can 
give  to  Alexander. 

Recall  that  Alexander  believes  all  human  actions  on  the  Stoic  account 
fall  into  the  category  of  voluntary  actions  because  actions  that  depend  on  us 
must  be  rational.  Given  that  actions  that  depend  on  us  are  the  only  ones  for 
which  we  are  responsible,  Stoic  compatibilism  is  incoherent.  I  believe  this  is  an 
uncharitable  reading  of  Stoicism  on  Alexander’s  part.  I  think  that  a  better 
response  calls  on  Alexander  to  reframe  the  distinction  between  voluntary  actions 
and  actions  that  depend  on  us,  so  that  actions  which  happen  through  us  are 
included  in  the  latter  category. 

Since  reason  is  inherent  in  Stoic  assent,  including  human  action  in  the 
category  of  that  which  depends  on  us  seems  more  appropriate,  given 
Alexander’s  own  requirement  that  these  actions  be  rational  in  nature  and  thus, 
actions  for  which  the  agent  is  responsible.  The  agent’s  assent  is  the  locus  of 
responsibility  for  the  Stoics — it  is  the  principal  cause,  or  the  single  explanatory 
event  in  the  resulting  state  of  affairs.  The  agent  is  morally  responsible  for  his 
actions  because  they  came  about  through  him  by  means  of  his  purely  rational 
assent.  As  such,  counter  to  Alexander’s  claims,  the  Stoic  system  is  able  to 
accommodate  the  distinction  between  voluntary  actions  and  actions  that  depend 
on  us  because  actions  that  happen  through  us  satisfies  Alexander’s  criteria  for 
actions  that  depend  on  us.  The  category  of  voluntary  actions  also  gives  the  Stoic 
an  appropriate  apparatus  with  which  to  account  for  non-mature  human  and  non¬ 
human  animal  actions. 

There  is  an  additional  response  that  is  available  to  the  Stoic  in 
addressing  Alexander’s  charge  that,  given  the  universal  causal  nexus,  even  if 
deliberation  were  possible  on  the  Stoic  account  it  would  mean  that  deliberation 
is  given  by  nature  in  vain  since  it  would  have  no  practical  outcome  in  the  world. 
What  is  fated  will  come  about  regardless  of  the  provisions  reached  by  means  of 
deliberation.  This  conclusion  is  unacceptable  to  the  Peripatetic,  given  Aristotle’s 


47 


De  Fato  184.22 
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naturalist  teleology  which  dictates  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain.  The  Stoic 
can  simply  reject  that  deliberation  has  no  practical  purpose  in  the  world  even  if 
there  is  universal  causal  determinism. 

In  defence  of  the  Stoic  account,  the  assertion  that  deliberation  is  not  in 
vain  presupposes  that  there  is  some  tangible,  practical  end  in  the  world  which  is 
actualized  by  the  deliberation.  For  example,  if  I  deliberate  on  whether  to  walk  to 
my  kitchen  and  have  a  slice  of  cake,  and  I  decide  that  this  is  an  action  that  I 
should  undertake,  the  practical  result  of  my  deliberation,  for  the  Peripatetic,  is 
my  walking  to  the  kitchen  and  having  a  slice  of  cake.  For  the  Stoics,  however, 
deliberation  does  not  seem  to  have  a  practical  end  in  this  same  sense,  insofar  as 
it  is  more  of  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  we  engage  with  the  necessity  of 
the  universal  causal  nexus  and  the  appearances  which  it  impresses  on  us.  If  the 
universal  causal  chain  fates  that  I  am  led  to  my  kitchen  by  a  series  of  antecedent 
causes  and  I  am  in  such  a  disposition  as  a  result  of  those  antecedent  causes  to 
assent  to  the  appearance  of  the  cake  as  something  that  I  should  have,  then 
despite  the  fact  that  my  assent  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  result  of  my  having 
the  cake,  I  did  not,  of  my  own  uninfluenced  volition  deliberate  and  decide  to  get 
the  cake.  Hence,  it  is  true  that  whether  or  not  I  deliberate  on  having  the  slice  of 
cake — if,  indeed,  this  kind  of  uncaused,  uninfluenced  deliberation  is  even 
possible  on  the  Stoic  account,  which  it  does  not  seem  to  be — the  antecedent 
causes  have  fated  a  certain  response  in  the  form  of  assent  from  me,  which  will 
constitute  the  principal  cause. 

The  Stoic’s  response  to  Alexander  here  is  that  while  the  Stoic  view 
does  not  conceive  of  deliberation  as  a  process  which  changes  something  in  the 
tangible  world,  it  nevertheless  does  conceive  of  deliberation  as  having  some 
purpose  or  end  in  human  life — namely,  to  align  one’s  disposition  with  reason  or 
Nature.  The  process  of  assent,  if  perfected,  means  that  the  Stoic  sage  withholds 
assent  in  all  circumstances,  since  truth  cannot  be  determined.  As  such,  the 
disposition  of  the  Stoic  sage,  owing  to  his  rationality,  is  one  that  is  aligned  with 
the  universal  causal  nexus.  He  does  not  attempt  to  manipulate  it  because  any 
such  attempt  is  pointless  and  gives  rise  to  strife,  as  we  saw  earlier  in  Bobzien’s 
interpretation  of  the  passage  from  Epictetus. 

At  this  point,  Alexander  can  problematize  the  fact  that  even  the  act  of 
deliberation  as  a  means  of  alignment  with  Nature  is  determined.  If  this  is  the 
case,  how  is  it  that  anyone  has  the  ability  to  actively  strive  for  it?  If  one  is 
determined  to  be  aligned  with  Nature,  he  will  deliberate,  and  if  one  is  not 
determined  to  be  aligned  with  Nature,  how  is  he  to  undertake  this  pursuit?  The 
Stoic  reply  to  this  is  that,  as  with  all  other  events  in  the  human  realm,  if  I  am  to 
align  myself  with  Nature  this  is  something  that  is  co-fated  by  both  the  events  in 
the  physical  world  and  my  own  participation  as  a  result  of  both  my  causally 
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determined  disposition  and  my  ignorance  of  future  events.  This  latter  point  is,  I 
think,  what  makes  self-improvement  and  striving  for  anything  possible  for  the 
Stoic.  If  the  future  is  causally  determined  and  even  if  I  know  that  the  future  is 
causally  determined,  regardless  of  these  facts,  my  limitations  as  a  human  being 
are  such  that  I  am  ignorant  of  future  events.  Hence,  even  if  I  am  not  determined 
to  be  an  individual  who  is  aligned  with  nature,  owing  to  my  ignorance  of  this 
fact,  I  am  at  least  compelled  to  strive  for  alignment  by  pursuing  the  activities 
that  would,  at  least  in  theory,  get  me  there. 

§6.  Final  Thoughts 

In  this  paper,  my  aim  has  been  to  explore  Alexander’s  criticism  of  Stoic 
compatibilism  in  De  Fato  XIV  and  XXXIII  that  the  Stoics  do  not  properly 
account  for  reason  and,  as  a  result,  undermine  the  role  of  deliberation  in 
practical  human  affairs,  violating  Aristotle’s  teleological  principle  that  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain. 

I  have  discussed  that  the  origin  of  Alexander’s  criticism  is  an  account 
of  reason  which  differs  from  that  of  the  Stoics.  I  have  also  provided  a  study  of 
the  problem  by  appealing  to  the  nature  of  assent  as  undetermined.  In  light  of 
this,  I  propose  that  the  Stoic  can  respond  to  Alexander’s  charges  by  pointing  out 
the  inherently  rational  character  of  assent,  showing  that  human  action  for  the 
Stoic  does  not  belong  in  the  category  of  voluntary  actions,  which  do  not  derive 
from  reason  and,  as  Alexander  asserts,  for  which  one  cannot  be  responsible. 
Instead,  human  action  for  the  Stoic  fits  into  the  category  of  actions  that  depend 
on  us,  since  it  fulfills  the  two  criteria  required  by  Alexander:  that  they  derive 
from  reason  and  that  they  are  a  locus  for  responsibility.  The  category  would  then 
have  to  be  expanded  to  include  actions  that  happen  through  us,  as  the  Stoic 
system  demands.  Universal  causal  determinism  also  does  not  render  deliberation 
purposeless.  Given  that  one’s  dispositions  and  character — which  are  involved  in 
assent — are  determined,  one  must  perfect  his  reason,  so  that  what  is  brought  to 
him  by  the  world  is  in  line  with  his  own  disposition,  making  him  the  true 
principal  cause  of  the  resulting  affairs  since  these  actions  would  truly  happen 
through  him,  in  the  sense  that  his  disposition  is  aligned  with  them.  This  is  the 
telos  of  deliberation:  alignment  of  one’s  self  with  the  Nature  that  pervades  the 
kosmos. 

I  hope,  then,  to  have  provided  a  study  and  defence  of  Stoic 
compatibilism.  In  examining  Alexander’s  criticism  by  supplementing  his 
exposition  of  Stoic  arguments  with  other  Stoic  commentaries  and  by  exploring 
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one  of  the  instabilities  central  to  this  discussion  in  Stoic  philosophy,  I  also  hope 
to  have  shown  one  of  the  challenges  which  faces  the  contemporary  scholar  of 
Stoicism.  Grappling  with  many  layers  of  complexity  is  a  central  part  of  the 
commentary  tradition  from  which  the  arguments  fundamental  to  understanding 
Stoicism — a  school  which  had  remarkable  impact  on  the  history  of 
philosophy — are  to  be  extracted. 
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0.  Introduction 

This  essay  considers  the  controversies  surrounding  the  classification  of  Gender- 
Identity  Disorder  (GID)  in  the  Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of  Mental 
Disorders  (DSM).  In  “Disordering  Gender  Identity:  Gender-Identity  Disorder  in 
the  DSM-IV-TR,”  Alene  Istar  Lev  offers  various  critiques  of  GID.  She 
comments  on  three  major  issues  related  to  the  diagnosis  of  GID:  (1)  that  the 
criteria  for  diagnosis  are  inherently  biased  because  they  reflect  conventional 
social  norms;  (2)  that  the  diagnosis  is  ambiguous  because  the  criteria  are  vague; 
and  (3)  that  the  stigma  associated  with  the  diagnosis  is  problematic  and  can  be 
lessened  following  her  suggestions.  In  this  essay,  I  comment  on  Lev’s  critiques 
and  argue  that  the  changes  she  proposes  would  be  inefficacious.  In  doing  so,  I 
clarify  several  aspects  of  the  rationale  behind  the  diagnostic  category  and  draw 
attention  to  the  ethical  implications  of  its  inclusion  in  the  DSM.  Ultimately,  I 
argue  that  GID  cannot  be  removed  from  the  DSM  because  the  current  healthcare 
system  requires  medical  diagnoses  for  treatment,  and  while  many  of  the 
problems  transgendered  persons  face  are  caused  by  social  stigma,  gender 
dysphoria  is  an  intrapsychic  condition  that  requires  medical  attention. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  essay,  I  defend  Lev’s  claim  that  the  DSM 
needs  to  alter  its  criteria  for  a  diagnosis  of  “Gender-Identity  Disorder  (GID).” 
Currently,  DSM-IV  conflates  gender-dysphoria  with  gender  non-conformity,  as 
it  fails  to  distinguish  between  “gender-identity”  and  “gender  role.”  Because  of 
this  confusion,  the  set  of  criteria  for  diagnosing  GID  is  over-inclusive.  Only 
persons  suffering  from  gender  dysphoria,  I  will  argue,  should  qualify  for  a 
diagnosis  of  GID.  I  also  include  Lev’s  insights  on  the  biases  inherent  in  the  GID 
diagnosis.  This  notable  addition  is  intended  to  indicate  the  ethical  implications 
of  its  inclusion  in  the  DSM. 

In  the  second  section  of  this  essay,  I  object  to  Lev’s  argument  for 
replacing  GID  with  a  new  diagnosis  defined  by  chronic  distress  rather  than 
social  non-conformity.  This  is  because  such  a  diagnostic  category  would  not  be 
inclusive  enough.  Gender  dysphoria  is  a  kind  of  chronic  distress  specific  to 
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individuals  who  feel  a  conflict  between  their  assigned  sex  and  what  they  know 
their  gender  identity  is.  The  qualitative  research  that  Bockting  and  Ehrbar  cite  in 
their  essay  “Gender  Variance,  Dissonance,  or  Identity  Disorder?”  suggests  that 
gender  dysphoria  warrants  a  classification  of  its  own,  distinct  from  just  “chronic 
distress.”  I  also  object  to  Lev’s  suggestion  to  reclassify  GID  as  an  Axis  III 
medical  condition,  which  would  classify  it  as  a  physical  condition  that  may  be 
linked,  through  possible  diagnosis  and  treatment,  to  mental  disorders.  I  argue 
that  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  transsexualism  (the 
condition  of  one's  gender  being  inconsistent  with  the  sex  they  were  assigned  at 
birth)  is  only  a  physical  condition. 

In  the  final  section  of  this  paper,  I  argue  that  suggestions  to  remove  or 
significantly  reform  GID  from  the  DSM  overlook  the  fact  that  a  health  diagnosis 
is  required  for  medical  treatment.  Without  such  a  diagnosis,  patients  who  suffer 
from  gender  dysphoria  do  not  have  access  to  treatment  when  they  do  require  it. 
Though  removing  GID  from  the  DSM  may  lessen  the  social  stigma 
transgendered  persons  experience,  it  is  more  important  that  those  who  seek 
treatment  have  access  to  it. 

Throughout  the  essay,  I  will  elucidate  on  some  of  the  moral 
considerations  that  may  apply  in  the  decision-making  process  for  including, 
removing  or  reforming  the  diagnostic  category  of  GID  in  and  from  the  DSM.  I 
will  also  show  that  the  underlying  problems  are  perhaps  not  with  the  diagnosis, 
but  with  the  healthcare  system  and  society’s  lack  of  acceptance  for  gender 
variance  and  mental  disorder. 

1.  Necessary  Alterations  to  the  Criteria  for  a  GID  Diagnosis 

Lev  argues  that  the  diagnostic  criteria  for  GID  is  biased,  ambiguous  and  over- 
inclusive.  Her  argument  runs  as  follows: 

The  DSM  states  that  a  mental  disorder 

[...]  must  be  considered  a  manifestation  of  a  behavioural, 
psychological  or  biological  dysfunction  in  the  individual. 

Neither  deviant  behaviour  (e.g.  political,  religious  or  sexual) 
nor  conflicts  between  the  individual  and  society  are  mental 
disorders  unless  the  deviance  or  conflict  is  a  symptom  of  a 
dysfunction  in  the  individual.  (APA,  2000,  p.  xxxi) 

Yet,  the  DSM  does  not  explain  how  to  differentiate  between  deviant 
behaviour  that  is  socially  non-conformist  yet  mentally  sound,  and  deviant 
behaviour  that  is  caused  by  a  psychological  dysfunction.  Though  the  authors  of 
the  DSM  acknowledge  problems  with  developing  consistent  operational 
language  defining  terms  such  as  “mental  health,”  “mental  illness,”  and  “mental 


2  “Axis  III,”  last  modified  May  15,  2013,  http://www.psyweb.com/DSM_IV/jsp/Axis_III.jsp. 
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disorder,”  Lev  argues  that  the  consequences  of  such  ambiguities  for  individuals 
who  are  deemed  “deviant”  are  too  important  to  ignore.  One  such  consequence  is 
the  potential  for  gender  non-conforming  youths  and  adults  to  be  wrongfully 
diagnosed  with  psychosexual  disorders.  This  point  will  be  explained  in  further 
detail  below. 

Diagnostic  classifications  are  generally  presumed  to  “...rely  on 
scientific  study  and  positivistic  research;  diagnostic  manuals  are  supposed  to 
represent  an  expert  and  unbiased  methodological  perspective.  The  history  of 
diagnosis  in  Western  cultures,  however,  reveals  biases  and  prejudicial 
assumptions  about  what  “normal”  and  “abnormal”  constitute,  where  what  is 
“normal”  is  determined  by  dominant  and  widely-accepted  societal  norms,  and 
what  is  “abnormal”  is  defined  by  association  with  anything  that  is  margin¬ 
alized  by  or  subordinate  to  dominant  societal  groups.  In  the  case  of  trans¬ 
sexualism,  transgendered  persons  are  considered  “abnormal”  not  necessarily 
because  their  identities  are  those  of  the  minority,  but  because  their  identities 
are  marginalized.  The  classification  of  “abnormal”  reflects  this  process  of 
marginalization.  (Compare  this  treatment  to,  say,  a  person  with  blue  eyes,  who 
is  part  of  a  minority  group,  and  yet  not  seen  as  “abnormal”).  Transgendered 
persons'  identities  are  poorly  represented  and  where  they  are  represented  at  all, 
their  voices  are  systematically  silenced,  they  experience  disproportionate  rates 
of  violence  in  society,  and  they  are  deemed  “abnormal”  despite  the  persistence 
of  transgendered  identity  across  cultures  and  generations. 

The  categorizations  of  normal  and  abnormal,  Lev  argues,  tend  to 
pathologize  expected  variations  in  sex,  gender,  and  sexual  orientation. 
Furthermore,  such  categorizations  perpetuate  negative  stereotypes  and  often 
constitute  attempts  at  political  and  societal  control.  Her  research  includes 
historical  examples  that  suggest  how  such  regulation  and  control  is  inherent  in 
classification  systems.  For  example,  Lev  cites  drapetomania ,  a  medical 
diagnosis  used  in  the  1800s  to  categorize  African  slaves  who  tried  to  escape 
slavery,  and  which  was  used  to  label  women  as  mentally  ill.  This  tradition  of 
labeling  women  as  mentally  ill,  Lev  notes,  continues  with  the  addition  of 
Premenstrual  Dysphoric  Disorder  in  the  DSM  IV,  which  was  added  with 
insubstantial  supporting  evidence  for  the  category. 

Lev  asserts  that  social  biases  similar  to  this  still  drive  the  development 
of  diagnostic  categories  today:  even  the  name  “Gender-Identity  Disorder” 
implies  that  cross-gendered  identity  is  itself  disordered,  and  that  the  gender 
identities  of  diagnosable  persons  are  not  legitimate.  The  categorization  relies  on 
a  strict  dichotomy  between  male  and  female,  and  on  the  assertion  that  male  and 
female,  masculine  and  feminine,  are  exhaustive  categories  that  each  individual’s 
gender  must  conform  to.  GID  thus  serves  to  legitimize  conventional  binary 
norms  regarding  sex  and  gender. 

Consider  below  the  ethical  implications  of  including  GID  in  the  DSM, 


3  Arlene  Istar  Lev,  “Disordering  Gender  Identity,”  in  Sexual  and  Gender  Diagnoses  of  the 
Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  (DSM)  A  Reevaluation,  ed.  Dan  Karasic  and  Jack  Drescher 
(New  York:  The  Haworth  Press,  Inc.,  2005),  37. 
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especially  in  light  of  the  diagnosis’s  reliance  on  a  strict  dichotomy  between  male 
and  female,  which  intersex,  agender,  genderqueer,  and  other  individuals  prove 
does  not  exist.  First  of  all,  the  categorization  labels  all  transgendered  persons  as 
suffering  from  a  “disorder.”  Not  only  does  this  have  unfortunate  effects  on 
transgendered  patients  (who  are  told  they  have  disorders  simply  because  they  do 
not  conform  to  conventional  standards  of  “boy”  or  “girl”),  but  on  the  entire 
transgendered  population.  The  characterization  likely  perpetuates  transphobia:  it 
is  one  thing  to  claim  that  a  person  is  transgendered  (i.e.  does  not  conform  to 
conventional  definitions  of  “boy”  or  “girl”),  and  quite  another  to  claim  that 
because  of  that  non-conformity,  there  is  something  wrong  with  his  or  her  mind. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  distinction  between  gender 
dysphoria  and  gender  non-conformity  when  examining  this  debate.  Gender 
dysphoria  is  the  experience  of  distress  due  to  discomfort  with  one’s  assigned 
gender  identity,  whereas  gender  non-conformity  is  the  experience  of  a  non- 
conforming  gender  identity.  There  is  a  lot  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  current 
criteria  for  diagnosing  gender-identity  disorders  conflate  gender  dysphoria  with 
gender  non-conformity.  Below,  I  describe  one  such  example  and  attempt  to 
explain  why  this  conflation  is  extremely  problematic. 

Under  the  current  criteria,  any  individual  who  does  not  conform  to 
conventional  gender  roles  may  be  diagnosed  with  GID.  For  example,  even  a 
child  who  does  not  conform  to  social  gender  roles  can  be  diagnosed  before 
puberty.  This  set  of  criteria,  however,  does  not  specify  that  distress  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  mental  disorder.  The  DSM  specifies 
that  mental  disorders  are  not  characterized  by  conflicts  between  the  individual 
and  society.  And  yet,  in  the  case  of  a  non-conforming  child,  the  conflict  is 
between  the  child  and  society's  gender-role  norms.  By  allowing  the  non- 
conforming  child  to  be  diagnosed  with  GID,  the  DSM  clearly  violates  its  own 
definition  of  mental  disorder. 

The  DSM’s  conflation  between  gender  dysphoria  and  gender  non¬ 
conformity,  then,  makes  it  possible  for  any  transgendered  person  to  be 
diagnosed  with  GID,  even  when  that  person  is  not  suffering  any  distress.  The 
notion  of  “distress”  or  “impairment”  is  central  to  the  definition  of  mental 
disorder  in  the  DSM  IV.4  In  order  for  the  DSM  to  remain  consistent,  it  must 
include  the  experience  of  distress  as  a  necessary  criterion  for  a  GID  diagnosis. 
This  way,  transgendered  persons  who  do  not  experience  any  distress  are  not 
diagnosed,  and  the  DSM  does  not  label  transgendered  persons  as  “mentally-ill” 
simply  for  failing  to  conform  to  conventional  standards  of  male  and  female. 

Lev  is  thus  right  to  point  out  that  the  present  criteria  for  GID  are  too 
inclusive  and  inconsistent  with  the  DSM’s  own  definition  of  mental  disorder. 
The  DSM  currently  does  not  specify  that  transgendered  persons  need  to 


4  American  Psychiatric  Association,  2000,  Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of  Mental  Disorders: 
DSM IV,  (Washington  D.C.:  American  Psychiatric  Association),  p.  xxvi. 
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experience  distress  as  a  result  of  an  intrapsychic  condition  in  order  to  be 
diagnosed  with  GID.  As  such,  it  includes  all  transgendered  persons,  even  those 
who  only  experience  distress  as  a  result  of  social  stigma,  as  suffering  from  the 
mental  disorder.  The  criteria  need  to  be  altered  so  that  only  transgendered 
persons  who  experience  gender  dysphoria  are  diagnosed  with  GID.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  also  important  for  the  DSM  to  develop  a  definition  for  “distress”  and 
“impairment”  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguities  when  diagnosing  patients. 

2.  Objections  to  Lev’s  Proposed  Reclassifications  of  GID 

The  above  concerns  lead  us  to  ask  what  the  sources  of  distress  are  in  adolescents 
and  adults  who  meet  the  criteria  for  GID.  Is  the  distress  or  impairment  a  result  of 
an  intrapsychic  problem  within  the  individual?  Or  is  it  a  result  of  society’s 
norms  regarding  gender  and  sex  roles?  In  his  essay  “GID  in  Childhood  and 
Adolescence,”  Darryl  Hill  inquires  whether  it  is  the  youth  that  is  disordered,  or 
the  parents  who  are  unable  to  deal  with  their  child’s  non-conforming  gender 
role.  His  study  notes  that  because  parents  often  struggle  to  accept  transgendered 
children,  parental  psychopathology  and  family  dysfunction  are  linked  with  GID 
in  children  and  adolescents.5  In  some  cases,  it  is  unclear  whether  the  child’s  GID 
is  the  cause,  or  the  result,  of  parental  psychopathology.  With  respect  to  adults, 
some  gender-variant  individuals  do  experience  distress  linked  with  their  gender 
dysphoria,  while  many  others  only  experience  distress  due  to  social  stigma  and 
discrimination  as  a  result  of  society’s  limited  acceptance  of  gender  variance.  For 
this  reason,  Lev  concludes  that  the  shortcomings  and  ambiguities  of  GID  could 
be  resolved  by  replacing  it  with  a  new  diagnosis  defined  by  chronic  distress 
rather  than  social  non-conformity.  I  argue  that  this  diagnosis  would  not  be 
inclusive  enough,  given  the  evidence  provided  by  Bockting  and  Ehrbar  in 
“Commentary:  Gender  Variance,  Dissonance,  or  Identity  Disorder?” 

Of  course,  social  stigma  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  justification  for  a 
diagnostic  category.  If  transgendered  clients  only  suffered  from  social  stigma, 
the  diagnostic  category  would  be  inappropriate,  as  the  DSM  does  not  include 
diagnostic  categories  for  those  who  suffer  due  to  racism  or  ableism.  As 
previously  mentioned,  this  category  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  DSM’s 
definition  of  mental  disorder.  However,  there  is  sufficient  data  to  suggest  that 
gender  dysphoria  is  real,  regardless  of  any  barriers  transgendered  persons  may 
face  due  to  social  stigma.  Bockting  and  Ehrbar  cite  many  studies  done  by 
prominent  psychiatrists  about  the  gender  dysphoria  transgendered  persons  face 
simply  as  a  result  of  their  gender  variance.  While  the  specific  information  from 
those  studies  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay,  it  clarifies  that  those  with  gender 
dysphoria  suffer  distress  that  is  not  a  manifestation  of  social  pressure.  This 
distress  “justifies  a  diagnostic  category,  and  it  is  this  distress  that  the  diagnostic 


5  Darryl  Hill  et  al.,  “Gender  Identity  Disorders  in  Childhood  and  Adolescence:  A  Critical  Inquiry,” 
in  Sexual  and  Gender  Diagnoses  of  the  Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  (DSM)  A  Reevaluation, 
ed.  Dan  Karasic  and  Jack  Drescher  (New  York:  The  Haworth  Press,  Inc.,  2005),  26. 
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category  should  be  structured  around”.6 

The  recognition  of  such  distress  would  not  necessarily  imply  that 
transgendered  persons,  as  a  result  of  their  being  gender-variant,  are  pathological 
per  se.  Rather,  the  diagnostic  category  would  recognize  that  one  aspect  of  the 
transgender  experience  can  be  extremely  difficult  and  painful,  and  motivate 
transgendered  persons  to  try  and  resolve  it.7  Such  a  diagnostic  would  not  include 
gender-variant  individuals  who  do  not  experience  gender  dysphoria,  except 
perhaps  those  for  whom  gender  dysphoria  is  in  remission  and  needs  continued 
treatment. 

Lev  also  suggests  that  GID  should  be  replaced  with  an  Axis  III  medical 
condition.  I  argue  that  while  this  appeal  would  likely  lessen  the  social  stigma 
associated  with  a  mental  health  diagnosis,  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to 
support  the  classification  of  transexualism  as  simply  a  physical  condition. 
Bockting  and  Ehrbar  explain  “as  of  yet,  no  detectable  physical  manifestation  of 
transsexualism  has  been  firmly  established.”8  Replacing  GID  with  an  Axis  III 
medical  condition  would  undermine  research  into  the  extent  to  which  therapy 
has  been  successful  in  eliminating  the  distress  that  some  transgendered  persons 
feel.  Consider  the  following: 

Given  the  limitations  inherent  in  medical  technology, 
transgender  and  transsexual  individuals  need  to  acknowledge 
and  make  peace  with  their  experience  of  being  transgender 
and  transsexual.  Hormones  and  surgeries  are  not  miracles,  nor 
do  they  erase  the  experience  of  gender  dysphoria,  though  they 
may  help  resolve  it.  (Bockting  and  Ehrbar,  130) 

The  point  is  that  even  after  a  medical  transition,  transsexual  men  and 
women  differ  from  non-transgendered  men  and  women,  both  somatically  and  in 
their  life  experiences.9  Replacing  GID  with  an  Axis  III  medical  condition  would 
suggest  that  after  a  successful  medical  intervention,  the  transsexual  individual  is 
“cured”  of  their  GID,  which  is  not  always  the  case  for  patients  who  require 
ongoing  care. 

Lev  argues  that  transgendered  individuals  who  have  completed  sex 
reassignment  surgery  and  are  well  adjusted  should  not  meet  any  criteria  for  a 
diagnosis  of  GID.  According  to  the  current  criteria,  these  individuals  can  still 
meet  the  requirements  for  a  diagnosis,  which  as  Bockting  and  Ehrbar  point  out, 
may  still  be  beneficial  for  them.  Lev  overlooks  the  fact  that  individuals  may 


6  Walter  Bockting  and  Randall  Ehrbar,  “Commentary:  Gender  Variance,  Dissonance  or  Identity 
Disorder,”  in  Sexual  and  Gender  Diagnoses  of  the  Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  (DSM)  A 
Reevaluation ,  ed.  Dan  Karasic  and  Jack  Drescher  (New  York:  The  Haworth  Press,  Inc.,  2005),  129. 

7  Ibid. 

8  Bockting  and  Ehrbar,  “Commentary,”  129. 

9  Ibid 
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require  continued  transgender-specific  health  care  like  hormone  therapy,  which 
“requires  a  diagnosis  even  when  clients  are  satisfied  with  their  current  body  and 
no  longer  experience  gender  dysphoria.”10  In  the  current  healthcare  system,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  diagnosis  for  access  to  hormone  therapy.  Bockting  and 
Ehrbar  are  right  to  suggest  that  GID  criteria  can  have  a  disclaimer  specifying  “in 
remission”  indicating  that  the  patient  no  longer  experiences  gender  dysphoria 
but  that  continued  treatment  is  needed  to  sustain  a  successful  transition.1 1 

Below,  I  include  an  important  discussion  of  why  a  diagnostic  criteria 
for  GID  is  vital  within  the  current  healthcare  system. 

3.  Limits  within  the  Healthcare  System 

Many  suggestions  of  reform  and  removal  of  GID  present  a  dilemma  regarding 
access  to  treatment.  While  removal  of  GID  as  a  diagnostic  category  would  likely 
ameliorate  some  of  the  social  stigma  surrounding  it,  the  diagnosis  serves  an 
important  role  in  the  conceptualization  of  gender  dysphoria  and  the  treatment  to 
alleviate  it.  Many  healthcare  providers,  under  the  current  system,  would  not  be 
able  to  provide  transgender-specific  care  without  being  able  to  base  their 
interventions  upon  a  diagnostic  categorization.  And,  while  health  insurance 
coverage  for  services  like  surgery  is  not  available  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  it  is  available  in  some  places,  namely  San  Fransisco, 
Minnesota  and  British  Columbia.  Removing  the  diagnostic  from  the  DSM 
would  jeopardize  health  insurance  benefits  for  transgendered  persons  in  these 
areas.  Of  course,  many  transgendered  activists  argue  that  hormone  and  surgical 
therapy  should  not  require  a  diagnostic  of  any  sort.  However,  this  issue  concerns 
the  overall  structure  of  modern  healthcare  rather  than  the  GID  diagnosis.  The 
relevant  point  is  that  under  the  current  system,  given  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  diagnostic  in  order  to  facilitate  access  to  treatments,  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  remove  the  diagnostic  category  altogether.  Its  removal  might,  of 
course,  result  in  the  reduction  of  social  stigma  (though  there  isn’t  significant 
research  about  the  stigmatizing  effects  of  GID  ),  but  it  could  also  result  in  the 
loss  of  treatments  for  transgendered  persons  who  experience  gender  dysphoria. 
Removing  the  diagnosis  could  thus  result  in  only  the  wealthy  portion  of  the 
transgendered  population  seeking  treatment. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  reforming  the  criteria  for  GID  so  as  not  to 
include  persons  who  are  perfectly  adjusted  or  happy,  we  face  similar  concerns. 
For  example,  reforming  the  criteria  would  be  beneficial  for  individuals  who  see 
a  diagnosis  as  inappropriate,  since  the  criteria  would  become  more  specific  and 
less  inclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  reforming  the  standards  may  result  in  the 
criteria  becoming  too  narrow  to  include  all  persons  desiring  medical  intervention 
like  hormone  treatment  or  surgery.  There  is  a  broad  range  of  transgendered 
identities.  Similarly,  there  is  a  broad  range  of  forms  that  transitions  can  take. 
The  healthcare  system  must  work  to  find  a  unique  solution  for  each  individual, 
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one  that  “works  for  him,  her  or  hir.  Transition  is  not  a  one  size  fits  all  process.” 

Though  I  argued  in  section  1  that  the  criteria  for  GID  should  be 
reformed  so  that  only  those  who  suffer  from  gender  dysphoria  are  included  in 
the  diagnostics,  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  criteria  be  so  specific  that  only  a  certain 
type  of  transgendered  person  qualifies  for  the  diagnosis.  As  it  stands,  diagnostic 
categories  are  necessary  for  the  healthcare  system  to  facilitate  successful 
transitions.  Since  treatment  is  at  stake,  the  criteria  should  include  all  types  of 
transgendered  persons  who  suffer  from  gender  dysphoria  and  seek  treatment. 

Some  creativity  is  clearly  needed  to  maintain  access  to  care  while  also 
reducing  social  stigma  associated  with  mental  disorders.  While  Lev  offers  some 
suggestions  to  reduce  social  stigma  and  her  arguments  from  section  1  are  sound, 
her  other  arguments  in  section  2  for  reform  do  not  solve  this  dilemma.  She 
ignores  a  difficult  problem  that  any  debate  about  GID’s  removal  from  DSM 
must  consider:  under  the  current  healthcare  system,  medical  diagnoses  are 
required  to  ensure  medical  care,  even  though  its  removal  would  help  trans¬ 
gendered  persons  by  detaching  their  “mentally-ill”  label. 

While  this  dilemma  is  difficult  to  solve  and  we  continue  to  grapple  with 
it,  suggestions  to  focus  diagnostic  criteria  on  gender  dysphoria  may  help  lessen 
some  social  stigma.  However,  the  underlying  problems  are  very  clear:  first, 
efforts  are  needed  to  de-stigmatize  mental  disorders;  until  this  feat  can  be 
accomplished,  the  current  healthcare  system  may  need  to  be  modified  so  that 
medical  diagnoses  for  transgendered  persons  are  not  required  for  access  to  their 
medical  and  therapeutic  treatment.  Second,  efforts  are  needed  to  increase  social 
acceptance  of  gender  variance.  Until  such  time,  we  will  not  be  able  to  properly 
determine  the  extent  to  which  gender  dysphoria  is  intrapsychic. 

4.  Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  the  dilemma  we  face  is  whether  GID  should  be  removed  from  the 
DSM  in  the  name  of  social  justice  for  gender  variance.  I  argue  above  that  this 
solution  ignores  the  pain  persons  experiencing  gender  dysphoria  feel,  and  that 
their  individual  treatment  (which  requires  access  to  medical  care  and  thus  a 
diagnosis)  is  more  important.  I  am  not  denying  that  efforts  need  to  be  made  for 
society  to  become  more  accepting  of  gender  variance  and  that  this  acceptance 
would  significantly  ameliorate  the  transgender  experience.  However,  Bockting 
and  Ehrbar  shows  that  gender  dysphoria  is  not  distress  experienced  solely  from 
society’s  lack  of  acceptance.  It  is  an  intrapsychic  condition  characterized  by 
distress  with  one’s  gender  identity,  regardless  of  social  non-conformity  and 
pressures  related  to  it.  Gender  dysphoria  requires  medical  or  therapeutic 
treatment.  Removing  GID  from  the  DSM  would  help  the  former  cause,  but 
significantly  hinder  the  latter:  without  a  diagnostic  category,  the  current 
healthcare  system  doesn’t  allow  access  to  medical  treatment. 
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The  debate  remains  highly  controversial  because  there  is  much  needed 
research  examining  how  the  GID  diagnosis  helps  or  harms  transgender  people 
on  an  individual,  interpersonal,  and  community  level.14  Furthermore,  there  is 
much  needed  research  establishing  the  success  rate  of  various  treatment  appr¬ 
oaches  and  the  validity  of  the  diagnosis  itself.  This  would  allow  us  to  better 
examine  whether  GID  or  gender  dysphoria  does  constitute  a  mental  disorder.  I 
hope  to  have  shown  that  according  to  the  current  state  of  research  on  this  topic, 
it  is  clear  that  gender  dysphoria  is  a  legitimate  concern  that  requires  medical 
attention  and  constitutes  a  medical  disorder  according  to  DSM’s  own  definition. 
For  this  reason,  GID  should  not  be  fully  removed  from  the  DSM  but  rather, 
refined  to  focus  on  gender  dysphoria  specifically.  Under  the  current  health 
system  that  requires  diagnoses  for  treatments,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  any 
reform  in  the  DSM  can  exclude  persons  from  having  access  to  treatment  that 
they  seek. 
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Kripke,  Searle,  and  the  Problem  of 
Original  Meaning  in  Artificial 

Intelligence 

Joel  Burkholder 


One  of  the  main  challenges  for  Artificial  Intelligence  seems  to  be  the  possibility 
of  replicating  our  ability  to  mean  things  by  linguistic  utterances,  i.e.  the  ability 
to  follows  linguistic  rules.  John  Searle  argues  that  meaning  has  to  be  internal  to 
a  system,  yet  machine  intelligence  operates  only  by  syntactic  manipulation  of 
symbols,  the  meaning  of  which  must  be  supplied  externally.  Relevant  to  this 
problem  are  discussions  of  linguistic  meaning  and  rule-following  by  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein,  in  Philosophical  Investigations ,  and  Saul  Kripke’ s  interpretation 
of  it  in  Wittgenstein  on  Rules  and  Private  Language.  This  essay  will  explicate 
both  Searle’s  argument  and  Kripke’s  reading  of  Wittgenstein  on  rule-following, 
and  argue  that  if  Kripke’s  Wittgenstein  is  correct,  then  the  problem  of  original 
meaning  does  not  in  fact  pose  the  problem  for  the  possibility  of  Artificial 
Intelligence  that  Searle  claims  it  does. 

1.  Searle’s  Problem  of  Original  Meaning 

The  problem  of  original  meaning  is  illustrated  in  Searle’s  Chinese  Room 
Argument.  It  attempts  to  show  that  since  a  computer  is  a  formal  system,  where  a 
formal  system  is  governed  only  by  syntactic  rules,  it  follows  that  a  computer 
cannot  possess  the  semantic  meaning  necessary  for  intelligence.  Basically,  a 
formal  system  consists  of  tokens  or  symbols  that  are  governed  according  to  a 
finite  set  of  rules  for  producing,  removing,  moving,  and  re-identifying  them.1 2 3 
Syntax  is  then  the  formal  aspect  of  language,  as  a  syntax  for  a  language  consists 


1  Joel  is  a  philosophy  specialist,  graduating  in  2015.  Joel  is  interested  in  a  cluster  of  philosophical 
topics  centered  on  the  philosophy  of  cognitive  science  and  the  philosophy  of  late  Wittgenstein. 

2  Two  questions  arise  regarding  the  correctness  of  Kripke’s  account  of  Wittgenstein:  (1)  does  the 
argument  that  Kripke  attributes  to  Wittgenstein  actually  exist  in  Wittgenstein’s  text?  And  (2)  is 
the  argument  sound?  Although  these  are  both  interesting  questions,  I  will  ignore  (1)  and  consider 
the  argument  as  an  argument,  regardless  of  its  origin.  Also,  it  should  be  known  that  when  I  refer 
to  “Kripke’s  argument”,  or  “Kripke’s  paradox”,  I  am  talking  about  the  argument  that  Kripke  is 
attributing  to  Wittgenstein. 

3  See  John  Haugeland,  Artificial  Intelligence:  The  Very  Idea  (Cambridge,  MA:  Bradford/MIT  Press, 
1985),  for  a  more  in-depth  discussion  of  what  formal  systems  and  artificial  intelligence  are. 
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of  a  set  of  rules  that  tell  us  how  to  create  well-formed  strings  of  symbols,  in  that 
language,  without  telling  us  what  those  strings  or  symbols  mean. 

Searle  imagines  that  a  non-Chinese  speaker  is  inside  a  closed  room 
called  the  Chinese  room.  There  is  a  slot  through  which  Chinese  speakers  outside 
the  room  give  Chinese  characters.  The  person  inside  the  room  then  consults  a 
program  that  tells  him  which  symbols  to  write  down  in  response.  He  then  writes 
down  these  symbols  and  sends  them  out  the  slot.  The  program  that  he  consults  is 
sophisticated  enough  to  convince  the  Chinese  speakers  outside  the  room  that  the 
person  inside  the  room  understands  Chinese,  despite  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
understand  a  word.4  The  Chinese  room  therefore  passes  the  Turing  Test5.  Since 
the  program  that  the  person  in  the  room  refers  to  is  only  a  set  of  syntactic  rules, 
this  thought  experiment  is  supposed  to  show  that  syntax  is  not  sufficient  for 
semantics,  i.e.  mere  syntactic  manipulation  is  not  enough  for  a  machine  to  mean 
something  by  its  symbol  manipulations.6 7 

An  immediate  objection,  called  the  systems  reply,  is  that  the  person 
inside  the  room  does  not  understand  Chinese,  but  the  room  as  a  whole  (i.e.  the 
program  with  the  syntactical  rules,  plus  the  person  doing  the  manipulating) 
understands  Chinese.  This  seems  like  a  good  objection  because  the  advocate  of 
artificial  intelligence  does  not  claim  that  a  mere  part  of  a  computer  should  be 
intelligent,  but  that  the  computer  as  a  whole  should  be  intelligent.  Searle 
responds,  however,  that  this  does  not  solve  the  issue.  Imagine  the  person  in  the 
room  were  to  memorize  the  program  and  simply  refer  to  it  within  his  memory 
and  give  the  correct  responses.  Searle  claims  we  could  still  not  say  correctly  that 
this  person  understands  Chinese. 

Searle  therefore  believes  himself  to  have  proved  that  syntax  is 
insufficient  for  semantics.  This  proposition  then  serves  as  the  first  premise  in  the 
following  argument: 

PI:  Syntax  is  not  sufficient  for  semantics. 

P2:  Computer  programs  are  entirely  defined  by  their  formal,  or 
syntactical,  structure. 

P3:  Minds  have  mental  contents;  specifically  they  have  semantic 
contents. 


4  John  Searle,  “Minds,  Brains,  and  Programs,”  Behavioural  and  Brain  Sciences  3,  no.  3  (1980):  2-3. 

5  The  Turing  test  is  a  test  that  allegedly  distinguishes  between  machines  that  exhibit  intelligence  and 
those  that  don’t.  In  the  standard  formulation,  someone  has  a  natural -language  conversation  with  a 
computer,  and  also  a  natural-language  conversation  with  a  real  person,  communicating  through  a 
computer.  If  the  subject  cannot  tell  which  conversational  partner  is  the  machine,  the  machine  is 
said  to  exhibit  intelligence.  See  Alan  Turing,  “Computing  Machinery  and  Intelligence,”  Mind  59, 
no.  236  (1950):  433460. 

6  John  Searle,  Minds,  Brains,  and  Science  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1984),  34. 

7  Ibid.,  34. 
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Conclusion:  A  computer  program  cannot  be  a  mind.8 

In  addition  to  the  intuitive  appeal  for  PI  provided  by  the  Chinese  Room  thought 
experiment,  Searle  has  a  further  argument  in  chapter  3  of  Minds,  Brains  and 
Science.  The  idea  behind  this  argument  is  that,  while  computer  programs  and 
humans  both  follow  rules,  they  do  so  in  a  different  way.  When  humans  follow 
rules,  the  meaning  of  the  rules  play  a  causal  role  in  behaviour.  While  the  be¬ 
haviour  is  in  accordance  with  multiple  incompatible  rules,  what  makes  it  the 
case  that  someone  follows  one  of  these  rules  rather  than  another  is  that  their 
behaviour  is  caused  by  it.  Computer  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  rules, 
but  the  meanings  of  these  rules  don’t  cause  any  behaviour:  the  transformation  of 
the  symbols  from  one  state  to  another  is  determined  only  by  the  program.  It  only 
acts  as  if  it  were  following  the  rules  in  the  sense  in  which  humans  do.  And  if  the 
meaning  plays  no  causal  role  and  all  transformations  are  mere  symbol  mani¬ 
pulation  determined  by  the  program,  then  the  computer  must  exhibit  syntax  but 
not  semantics. 

This  point  is  further  clarified  by  Searle’ s  argument  about  multiple 
realizability9  and  the  distinction  between  intrinsic  and  attributed  properties: 

PI :  The  mind  and  its  contents  are  intrinsic  rather  than  attributed. 

P2:  Artificial  Intelligence  (especially  formal  systems)  are  multiply 
realizable. 

P3:  Anything  that  is  multiply  realizable  is  attributed  rather  than  intrinsic. 

Conclusion:  Artificial  intelligence  cannot  make  a  mind.10 

To  understand  this  argument,  we  must  first  understand  what  Searle  means  with 
the  distinction  between  intrinsic  and  attributed  properties.  Intrinsic  properties  are 
properties  that  an  object  has  regardless  of  any  observers.  Attributed  properties 
are  properties  that  an  object  has  only  in  virtue  of  the  way  we  talk  about  them. 
Thus  erosion  is  an  intrinsic  property  while  the  value  of  money  is  an  attributed 
property.  A  test  to  find  out  whether  a  property  is  intrinsic  or  attributed  is  to 
decide  if  it  could  (in  principle)  be  discovered  using  physics  alone.  If  it  can,  it  is 
an  intrinsic  property;  otherwise,  it  is  attributed.  Searle  argues  that  the  syntax  of 
formal  systems  can  be  attributed  to  anything:  all  that  is  required  is  that  we  assign 
0’s  and  1  ’s  to  the  features  of  something.  Thus  the  property  of  something’s  being 


8  John  Searle,  “Is  the  Brain  a  Digital  Computer?”  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association  64,  November  (1990):  27. 

9  Multiple  realizability  is  the  principle  that  mental  functions,  properties,  etc.  can  be  implemented  in 
different  kinds  of  material  or  medium.  This  principle  is  crucial  to  any  functionalist  theory  of  mind, 
which  claims  that  mental  states  are  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  causes  and  effects,  i.e.  the 
cognitive  role  or  function  that  they  play.  See  Hilary  Putnam,  “Psychological  Predicates”  in  Art, 
Mind,  and  Religion,  Eds.  W.  H.  Capitan  and  D.  D.  Merrill  (Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press,  1967),  37 — 48. 

10  John  Searle,  “Is  the  Brain  a  Digital  Computer?”  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association  64,  November  (1990):  21-37. 
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a  formal  system  depends  on  the  fact  that  we  think  of  it  as  such.11  Therefore, 
meaning  isn’t  intrinsically  possessed  by  computers;  rather,  it  is  attributed 
externally.  Meaning  is  only  intrinsically  possessed  by  a  system  if  the  meaning 
itself  plays  a  causal  role;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  system  behaves  as  if  it  were 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  rule. 

2.  Kripke’s  Account  of  Rule-Following 

It  is  tempting  to  try  to  respond  to  Searle’s  argument  by  denying  the  claim  that 
the  semantics  of  a  formal  system  cannot  be  internal  to  the  system.  Indeed,  it 
seems  most  bizarre  to  approach  it  from  the  other  direction,  i.e.  to  deny  the  need 
for  meaning  to  be  internal  to  the  system.  However,  such  an  idea  is  to  be  found  in 
Kripke’s  interpretation  of  Wittgenstein  on  rule-following.  I  will  now  present  his 
argument  and  try  to  show  that  it  can  dispel  Searle’s  criticisms  of  the  possibility 
of  artificial  intelligence. 

Kripke  considers  several  ways  in  which  one  might  account  for  rule¬ 
following  where  the  meaning  of  the  rule  comes  from  the  subject.  He  begins  by 
getting  us  to  consider  the  “+”  function.  We  have  performed  the  operation  a  finite 
number  of  times,  but  could  apply  it  to  an  indefinite  number  of  sums  .  Suppose, 
then,  that  you  had  only  done  the  operation  with  numbers  smaller  than  57  and 
were  presented  with  the  problem  68+57:  you  would  then  answer  125,  and,  if  you 
checked  this  answer  against  answers  to  prior  usages  of  “+”,  you  would  also 
conclude  that  this  answer  is  correct.  Kripke  then  gets  us  to  imagine  a  sceptic 
who  suggests  that  the  correct  answer  is  not  125,  but  5.  The  sceptic  argues  that 
based  on  your  past  usage,  there  would  be  nothing  to  stop  you  from  interpreting 
“+”  to  actually  mean  the  following  function: 

1  "X 

Quaddition:  x  quus  y  =  x  +  y,  if  x,  y  <  57;  otherwise,  x  quus  y  =  5. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  logically  impossible  that  all  along,  you  have  not 
meant  “plus”  (i.e.  the  sum  of  x  and  y),  but  actually  meant  quus:  in  the  case  of 
68+57,  by  concluding  “125”,  you  were  misinterpreting  what  you  meant  in  prior 
responses  to  “+”.  Thus,  the  sceptic  concludes,  every  time  you  use  “+”,  there  are 
an  infinite  number  of  possible  rules,  and  thus  every  new  application  of  “+”  is  an 
“unjustified  stab  in  the  dark.”  Thus  one  cannot  justify  meaning  “plus”  rather 
than  “quus”  by  reference  to  the  person’s  past  usages  of  “+”.  As  Boghossian  puts 
it,  the  problem  concerns  “the  possibility  of  meaning,  not  our  knowledge  of  it.”14 
Thus  we  are  left  with  a  paradox  which  Wittgenstein  states  in  §201  of  the 
Philosophical  Investigations:  “No  course  of  action  could  be  determined  by  a 


12  Saul  Kripke,  Wittgenstein  on  Rules  and  Private  Language  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1982),  8. 

13  Ibid.,  9. 

14  Paul  Boghossian,  “The  Rule  Following  Considerations,”  Mind  98,  no.  392  (1989):  515. 
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rule,  because  every  course  of  action  can  be  made  out  to  accord  with  the  rule.”15 

Another  possibility  one  might  consider  is  that  I  solve  the  “+”  function 
by  referring  to  a  general  rule  or  algorithm.  I  count,  for  instance,  a  number  of 
objects  equal  to  x,  and  a  number  of  objects  equal  to  y,  and  put  the  two  numbers 
together  and  count  the  total  number  of  objects.  Kripke’ s  sceptic  responds  that 
“count”,  like  “+”,  was  only  applied  to  a  finite  amount  of  cases,  and  thus  would 
be  susceptible  to  the  same  scepticism;  perhaps  I  have  always  meant  “ quount  ”  by 
“count” — and  “ quount ”  means  “to  count  it  in  the  ordinary  sense,  unless  the  heap 
was  formed  as  the  union  of  two  heaps,  one  of  which  has  57  or  more  items,  in 
which  case  one  must  automatically  give  the  answer  “5”. 16  Therefore,  if  we  try  to 
justify  our  use  of  the  “+”  rule  by  use  of  an  algorithm  or  another  rule,  then  we 
will  be  met  with  an  infinite  regress  of  rules. 

One  might  suggest  that  the  algorithm  gets  its  meaning  in  terms  of  the 
subject’s  disposition  to  favor  “plus”  over  “quus”.  That  is,  “to  mean  addition  by 
*+’  is  to  be  disposed,  when  asked  for  any  sum  ‘ x+y  ’  to  give  the  sum  of  x  andy  as 
the  answer”  (p.  22-23).  This,  it  is  claimed,  will  allow  us  to  distinguish  between 
meaning  “plus”  and  meaning  “quus”  without  referring  to  actual  thoughts  and 
responses,  but  to  a  disposition  to  think  and  respond  a  certain  way.  Kripke  gives 
two  responses  to  this  reply.  The  first  concerns  the  finitude  of  the  disposition  to 
follow  a  rule  a  certain  way.  Surely  the  average  human  mind  isn’t  disposed  to 
give  the  correct  sum  to  x+y  ifx  andy  are  sufficiently  large.  Yet  to  give  up  on  the 
question  would  be  to  follow  the  rule  incorrectly.  Nor  can  we  appeal  to  an 
idealized  disposition,  i.e.  what  someone  would  respond  if  they  had  enough  time 
and  enough  brain-power  etc.,  because  that  would  imply  that  we  already  have  an 
idea  of  what  would  be  chosen  under  such  ideal  circumstances  i.e.  what  is  meant 
by  “+”.  Kripke  points  out  that  we  have  no  idea  what  the  results  of  such 
experiments  would  be.  “They  might  lead  me  to  go  insane,  even  to  behave 
according  to  a  quus-like  rule.”17  Therefore  this  dispositional  analysis  cannot 
provide  an  account  of  what  is  meant  by  “+”. 

One  might  think  that  a  dispositional  analysis  in  terms  of  the  embo¬ 
diment  of  the  algorithm  in  a  machine  that  computes  the  function  might  safeguard 
against  this  objection.  However,  not  only  does  Kripke  think  that  this  solution 
would  avoid  the  problem  (although  a  computer  might  have  more  computing 
power  than  a  person,  the  machine  can  also  -  like  a  human  -  only  compute  a 
finite  number  of  computations),  but  there  is  even  a  further  problem:  to  interpret 
a  program,  we  have  to  be  able  to  translate  it  from  a  machine  “language”  to  our 
own  language.  Haugeland  defines  a  computer  as  an  “ interpreted  automatic 
formal  system.”18  The  tokens  of  a  formal  system  are  self-contained,  therefore 
they  must  be  interpreted  by  someone;  they  must  be  related  to  the  world.  Even 
the  instructions,  then,  for  interpreting  the  machine  language  could  be  interpreted 


15  Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  Philosophical  Investigations  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1953),  81. 

16  Saul  Kripke,  Wittgenstein  on  Rules  and  Private  Language  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1982),  16. 

17  Ibid.,  27. 

18  John  Haugeland,  Artificial  Intelligence:  The  Very  Idea  (Cambridge,  MA:  Bradford/MIT  Press, 
1985),  106. 
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according  to  a  quus  function  rather  than  a  plus  function.19  Thus  the  embodiment 
of  an  algorithm  in  a  machine  can’t  be  the  source  of  the  following  of  the  rule. 

Kripke’s  other  objection  to  the  disposition  analysis  points  out  the 
normative  nature  of  meaning.  We  can  only  speak  of  following  a  rule  if  we  can 
give  an  account  of  what  it  means  to  get  it  right  or  wrong.  But  we  have 
dispositions  to  make  mistakes.  If  the  dispositional  account  is  correct,  there 
would  be  nothing  by  means  of  which  we  could  call  an  answer  to  “+”  other  than 
the  sum  a  mistake,  because  the  dispositionalist  claims  that  we  can  judge  what 
person  means  by  a  function  solely  by  looking  at  his  dispositions.  The 
dispositionalist  cannot  respond  that  we  can  know  what  the  person  means  by 
determining  what  their  disposition  would  be  if  they  had  enough  competence  in 
carrying  out  the  “+”  function.  This  would  be  to  make  the  same  mistake  as 
before:  it  presupposes  that  we  have  an  idea  independent  of  our  dispositions  of 
what  it  means  to  respond  correctly  to  “+”  . 

Since  Kripke  does  not  find  any  fact  that  justifies  anyone’s  meaning 
“plus”  rather  than  “quus”  by  “+”,  he  needs  to  find  a  way  to  understand  how  it  is 
possible  to  have  meaningful  language  at  all.  His  approach  does  not  reject  the 
paradox,  but  embraces  it  by  offering  a  sceptical  solution:  it  admits  that  the 
sceptic’s  arguments  are  sound,  yet  “our  ordinary  practice  or  belief  is  justified 
because — contrary  appearances  notwithstanding — it  need  not  require  the 
justification  the  sceptic  has  shown  to  be  untenable.”  He  therefore  offers  an 
account  of  meaning  that  is  not  centered  on  /rw^-conditions  (i.e.  conditions  such 
that  it  is  true  that  addition  is  meant  by  plus),  but  assertability- conditions  and 
community  agreement.22  We  can  legitimately  assert  that  “speaker  x  means  ‘plus’ 
by  *+’”  if  x  is  embedded  in  a  community  where  there  are  “roughly  specifiable 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  legitimately  assertible,  and  that  the  game  of 
asserting  them  has  a  role  in  our  lives.”  These  circumstances  consist  in  the 
conjunction  of  two  factors:  (1)  the  individual  must  pass  enough  tests  in  which 
he  consistently  acts  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  and  (2),  the  community  agrees 
with  each  other  that  the  individual  is  following  the  rule  in  question  (e.g.  that  the 
individual  is  following  the  “plus”-rule  rather  than  the  “quus”-rule).  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  community  is  not  expressing  a  true  proposition  that  the 
individual  is  following  one  rule  rather  than  another,  but  rather  the  community  is 
warranted  in  asserting  which  rule  the  individual  is  following.  Moreover,  since 
the  rule-following  can  only  be  attributed  by  the  community,  there  must  be  some 
facts  by  which  the  community  can  determine  whether  (1)  obtains.  Thus  the 
successful  application  of  the  rule  (as  ascertained  by  the  community)  must 
manifest  itself  through  observable  behaviour. 


|y  Saul  Kripke,  Wittgenstein  on  Rules  and  Private  Language  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1982),  34. 

20  Ibid.,  30. 

21  Ibid.,  66. 

22  Ibid.,  90. 

23  Ibid.,  78. 
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3.  Evaluating  Searle’s  Argument:  Rule-following  and  Mental  States 

I  will  now  examine  Searle’s  arguments  in  light  of  Kripke’ s  rule-following 
paradox.  The  premise  that  is  in  danger  is  the  first  premise  of  the  second 
argument,  namely  that  “the  mind  and  its  contents  are  intrinsic  rather  than 
attributed.”  It  has  yet  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  Kripke’s  conclusion  damages  this 
premise.  To  do  so  we  must  ask  ourselves  which  aspects  and  which  contents  of 
the  mind  must  be  considered  to  behave  in  a  rule-following  manner.  Since 
Kripke’s  argument,  if  correct,  shows  that  rule-following  cannot  belong  to  the 
subject,  these  elements  of  the  mind  must  be  considered  attributed.  Therefore, 
another  way  of  asking  this  question  is  to  ask  which  elements  of  the  mind  are  not 
rule-governed,  and  therefore  are  intrinsic.  For  all  aspects  that  are  rule-governed, 
we  could  consider  the  problem  of  original  meaning — the  problem  of  how  a 
system  can  have  meaning  in  itself  rather  than  attributed  meaning — dissolved, 
since  if  the  meaning  in  humans  were  itself  attributed,  then  intrinsic  meaning 
would  not  be  required  of  an  artificial  system. 

Before  we  examine  the  various  types  of  mental  traits,  it  will  be  helpful 
to  clarify  exactly  what  characteristics  something  must  have  in  order  to  run  into 
Kripke’s  rule-following  paradox,  and  therefore  what  traits  must  be  externally 
attributed  rather  than  intrinsic  to  the  individual.  The  following  characteristics 
can  be  extracted  from  the  discussion  of  Kripke  above: 

(1)  A  subject  is  said  to  follow  a  rule  if  they  act  consistently  in  accordance 
with  it. 

(2)  The  ability  to  follow  a  rule  comes  from  training. 

(3)  The  rule  must  be  normative,  i.e.  there  must  be  something  that  counts 
as  getting  it  right  and  there  must  be  something  that  counts  as  getting 
it  wrong. 

(4)  There  is  no  fact  that  determines  whether  someone  correctly  followed 
a  rule;  rather,  a  community  is  warranted  in  asserting  that  someone 
correctly  followed  a  rule,  given  that  (1)  obtains,  and  given  that  there 
is  agreement  among  the  community. 

(5)  The  rule  cannot  be  followed  privately:  there  must  be  behaviour  that 
provides  evidence  for  warranting  the  assertion  of  correct  rule 
following. 

Let  us  now  consider  various  mental  properties  and  see  which  run  into  the  rule¬ 
following  paradox. 

If  Kripke’s  analysis  is  correct,  then  linguistic  meaning  has  already  been 
shown  to  run  into  the  rule-following  paradox,  and  thus  must  be  considered  an 
attributed  quality.  Since  linguistic  content  is  a  type  of  representational  content,  it 
seems  natural  to  investigate  other  representational  mental  content.  Consider  first 
the  mental  state  of  believing.  For  example,  take  some  person  S’s  belief  that 
turning  some  light  switch  illuminates  some  particular  room.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  S  is  able  to  express  this  belief  linguistically.  It  can  still  be  said  that  S  holds 
this  belief  just  in  case  he  follows  the  rule:  “If  you  want  the  room  illuminated, 
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then  turn  the  switch”,  without  expressing  the  words  “illuminated”,  “switch”  and 
so  on.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  following  of  this  rule  will  exhibit  the  five 
characteristics  above.  He  will  have  learned  to  consistently  turn  the  switch  when 
he  wants  the  room  illuminated  (1),  (2),  there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  it  wrong, 
such  as  not  flipping  the  switch  when  he  wanted  the  room  illuminated  (3),  and  his 
behaviour  is  visible  to  the  community  (5).  Moreover,  there  is  no  fact  whether  he 
was  following  this  rule  rather  than  another  (4).  His  behaviour  also  could  be 
described  as  following  the  “quus”-like  rule:  “If  you  want  the  room  illuminated 
or  the  lightbulb  to  heat  up,  turn  the  switch.”  The  community  merely  agrees  to 
describe  his  behaviour  as  following  the  other  rule. 

If  beliefs  must  be  attributed  externally,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  how  other 
intentional  states  such  as  intentions,  desires,  hopes,  etc.  must  be  attributed 
externally.  For  example,  suppose  that  I  desire  a  coffee.  This  desire  has  a 
representational  content  which  is  satisfied  just  in  case  I  acquire  a  coffee.  This 
desire  can  be  understood  according  to  the  simple  rule,  "If  you  desire  a  coffee, 
make  coffee  and  drink  it."  This  rule  exhibits  the  five  characteristics  above:  I 
behave  according  to  this  rule  if  I  have  learned  consistently  make  coffee  and 
drink  it  if  I  want  coffee  (1  &  2);  it  is  possible  to  get  it  wrong,  e.g.  by  not  making 
and  drinking  coffee  when  I  want  coffee  (3);  and  my  behaviour  is  visible  to  the 
community  (5).  Finally,  in  regards  to  (4),  there  is  no  fact  which  determines 
whether  I  was  following  this  rule  rather  than  a  quus-like  rule  such  as  "If  you 
desire  a  coffee  in  North  America,  make  coffee  and  drink  it"  (in  the  case,  of 
course,  that  I've  never  been  out  of  North  America). 

What  about  perception?  Some  philosophers  believe  that  perceptual 
experience  is  determined  by  only  conceptual  content.24  If  this  is  true,  consider 
the  following  scenario,  in  which  a  person  S  perceives  a  box  but  does  not  express 
it  linguistically.  In  this  case  her  perception  is  determined  by  the  concept  “box”. 
Suppose  S  has  encountered  countless  boxes  in  her  lifetime,  but  had  nonetheless 
never  encountered  a  box  of  a  certain  shade  of  blue,  say,  blue29.  The  perception 
could  then  be  interpreted  according  to  a  quus-like  rule,  i.e.  “If  the  object  is  an 
enclosed  space  in  which  to  store  smaller  objects,  if  the  object  is  of  the  color  red, 
green,  purple  ...  and  the  shades  bluei-blue28  and  blue30-bluen,  it  is  a  box;  for  the 
color  blue29,  it  is  a  quox.”  It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  is  an  infinite  number 
of  possible  concepts  that  the  community  could  interpret  the  perception  as 
consisting  in.  Since  the  concept  “box”  can  be  interpreted  in  a  “quox’Mike 
manner,  the  same  arguments  that  showed  that  the  meaning  of  “+”  is  attributed 
externally  will  also  show  that  the  meaning  of  the  non-linguistic  concept  must  be 
attributed  externally.  As  a  result,  the  perception  that  contains  these  concepts 
must  also  be  attributed  externally.  Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  our  five 
criteria  above  can  be  fulfilled,  as  there  could  be  behavioural  evidence  that  shows 
that  S  is  consistently  perceiving  the  box,  thus  allowing  the  community  to 


24  See  e.g.,  John  McDowell,  Mind  and  World  (Cambridge  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1994). 
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attribute  the  perception  to  her. 

Others,  however,  believe  that  perceptual  experience  involves  at  least 
some  non-conceptual  features.  On  such  a  view,  perception  puts  the  subject  in  a 
certain  state  with  accuracy  conditions  (i.e.  conditions  under  which  it  correctly 
represents  the  world  and  conditions  under  which  it  incorrectly  represents  the 
world).  It  seems  plausible  that  such  accuracy  conditions  could  manifest 
themselves  behaviourally,  and  therefore  run  into  the  rule-following  paradox.  For 
example,  even  if  one  does  not  have  a  concept  of  “box”,  it  seems  possible  to 
distinguish  between  boxes  and  non-boxes.  If  such  a  person  managed  to 
consistently  do  this  correctly,  the  community  would  be  warranted  in  following 
the  rule  “S  sees  a  box  if  he  sees  this  kind  of  thing  and  behaves  accordingly.” 

However,  there  might  be  some  sorts  of  non-conceptual  states  that 
cannot  manifest  themselves  behaviourally.  Such  experiences  have  only  purely 
phenomenal  features  (qualia).  Such  states  cannot  be  interpreted  in  a  “quus-like” 
manner,  because  to  have  such  an  experience  is  none  other  than  to  be  in  the 
phenomenal  state.  One  way  of  putting  this  would  be  to  say  that  the  repress- 
entational  content  of  a  state  is  attributed  by  the  community,  while  the  state  itself 
is  internal  to  the  subject.  Even  organisms  that  do  not  belong  to  a  community 
with  rule-following  or  meaning  can  experience  such  states. 

There  are  a  few  reasons  to  suppose  that  such  states  exist.  First,  it  seems 
that  animals  and  infants  can  enjoy  such  perceptual  states,  yet  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  concepts,  nor  have  they  (yet)  adopted  the  rule-following  practices  of 
the  community.  Second,  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  meaning  ascribed  to  a  state, 
there  has  to  be  some  pre-rule-following  state  that  the  meaning  is  ascribed  to.  For 
example,  in  the  scenario  Kripke  considers,  there  has  to  be  something  going  on 
when  he  is  following  the  rule  that  the  community  is  ascribing  meaning  to  (even 
if  the  mental  state  is  identical  when  following  “plus”  as  following  “quus”). 
Third,  if  there  are  no  mental-states  that  behave  in  a  non-rule-following  manner, 
then  we  would  be  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  nothing  intrinsic  to  the  mind 
whatsoever.  Finally,  Kripke  showed  that  the  rule-following  must  be  a  public 
phenomenon,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  non-conceptual  states  could  be  made 
public.  Many  of  the  standard  arguments  for  the  existence  of  qualia  support  this 
point.  For  example,  the  inverted  spectrum  gets  us  to  imagine  a  person  for  whom 
all  the  color  perceptions  were  inverted  in  their  phenomenal  experience; 
however,  since  they  have  learned  that  strawberries  are  described  to  have  a  color 
called  “red”,  their  behaviour  would  be  the  same  as  everyone  else.  Therefore,  the 
nhenomenal  states  themselves  do  not  run  into  the  rule-following  paradox, 
because  this  difference  from  ordinary  people  is  not  manifestible  through 
experience.  Moreover,  although  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  objections  to  the  qualia  thesis  can  be  dispelled  by 
understanding  them  as  I  have  described  them  here. 


25  See  e.g.,  Gareth  Evans,  The  Varieties  of  Reference  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1982),  229. 
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4.  Conclusion 

It  should  by  now  be  clear  how  Searle’s  problem  for  the  possibility  of  artificial 
intelligence,  namely  the  problem  of  original  meaning,  could  be  dissolved.  His 
Chinese  room  argument  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

PI:  Computers  operate  by  syntactic  rules  alone  (fact  of  computing). 

P2:  Syntax  is  insufficient  for  semantics  (illustrated  by  Chinese  Room 
Argument,  and  further  argued  from  the  causal  nature  of  semantic 
rules). 

P3:  Semantic  rules  must  therefore  be  attributed  to  computers  externally 
(PI  &P2). 

P4:  The  following  of  semantic  rules  is  internal  to  minds  (Searle’s 
assumption). 

Conclusion:  Minds  cannot  be  made  artificially  from  computational 
systems  (P3  &  P4). 

Kripke’s  rule-following  paradox,  then,  undermines  premise  4,  by  showing  that 
the  following  of  semantic  rules  is  in  fact  external  to  minds.  In  section  three,  I 
showed  that  this  externality  is  true  not  only  of  semantic  rules,  but  of  several 
other  mental  characteristics,  namely,  intentional  states,  including  beliefs, 
desires,  and  perceptual  content.  It  is  therefore  unrealistic  to  expect  that  semantic 
rules  should  be  internal  to  an  artificially  intelligent  system,  since  they  are  not 
internal  to  human  minds  either.  However,  this  did  not  mean  that  everything  we 
call  mental  is  external:  there  exist  non-conceptual,  non-representational  mental 
states,  which  can  also  be  described  as  phenomenal  experience,  or  “qualia”,  or 
simply  “what  it  is  to  be  in  the  state.”  This  still  leaves  open  the  possibility  of 
artificial  intelligence,  since  there  is  such  a  thing  for  a  computer  to  simply  “be  in 
a  state”,  in  this  case,  a  configuration  of  circuits,  analogous  to  human  case  of  a 
configuration  of  neurons. 

I  conclude  by  admitting  that  although  the  arguments  considered  here 
show  a  serious  flaw  in  the  spirit  of  Searle’s  argument,  if  one  looks  at  the  letter 
of  his  argument,  he  is  strictly  speaking  at  least  partly  correct.  He  operates  on  the 
assumption  that  computers  must  only  work  as  formal  systems.  However,  since 
the  publication  of  his  main  argument,  a  fundamentally  different  approach  to 
artificial  intelligence  has  gained  popularity,  known  as  neural  networks. 
Although  the  details  of  the  differences  between  these  two  approaches  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  the  important  thing  to  note  is  that  neural  networks  are 
much  better  at  learning,  or  “being  trained”  to  behave  in  a  certain  way.  This  will 
facilitate  rule-following  much  better  than  formal  systems  will,  since,  as 
mentioned  above  in  the  second  requirement  for  rule-following,  one  learns  to 
follow  a  rule  by  training.  Therefore,  Searle  might  be  correct  that  formal  systems 
cannot  follow  semantic  rules;  however,  Kripke’s  argument  shows  that  Searle’s 
move  to  the  claim  that  computers  cannot  follow  semantic  rules  is  in  error. 
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Reading  Locke’s  Right  to  Charity 
in  the  Two  Treatises 

Robin  Jenkins1 


Typically,  readings  of  Locke’s  theory  of  property  have  sought  to  distinguish  his 
right  to  charity  and  his  right  to  property  as  two  rights  that  are  independent  of  one 
another.  When  the  right  to  charity  does  fall  under  the  purview  of  Locke 
scholarship,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  right  to  charity  is  seen  as  a  moral 
injunction  that  has  very  little  impact  on  the  more  robustly  articulated  theory  of 
property.2  However,  upon  close  reading,  it  appears  that  his  right  to  charity  is  not 
only  central  to  his  overall  scheme  of  the  natural  right  to  self-preservation ,  but 
also  provides  a  foundation  for  Lockean  distributive  justice.  I  will  argue  that 
there  is  strong  textual  support  for  this  interpretation  and  that  Locke’s  charity 
right  is  intimately  connected  to  his  right  to  property.  Specifically,  that  the  right 
to  charity  is  a  critical  component  to  fully  understanding  Locke’s  right  to 
property  and  its  place  as  a  derivative  of  the  right  to  self-preservation. 

First,  I  will  outline  Locke’s  conception  of  natural  right  and  property. 
Subsequently,  I  will  provide  textual  support  regarding  Locke’s  definition  and 
role  of  charity  within  his  overall  project.  Locke’s  conception  of  charity  will  then 
be  integrated  into  his  larger  framework  of  property  acquisition;  namely, 
according  to  the  spoilage  proviso  and  the  ‘ enough  and  as  good’  clause  in 
Locke’s  theory.  Finally,  I  will  show  how  Locke’s  charity  right  is  necessary  to 
resolving  the  hard  cases  of  legitimate  property  acquisition  by  presenting  a 
thought-experiment  that  shows  the  mechanics  of  the  right  in  action.  My  aim  is  to 
show  not  only  that  Lockean  ‘charity’  should  be  taken  seriously  but  also  that 
charity  is  integral  to  his  overall  goal  of  legitimate  property  rights. 

Locke  conceives  of  natural  rights  as  the  rights  belonging  to  an 
individual  in  virtue  of  being  a  person.  Put  differently,  natural  rights  are  not 
provided  by  the  state  or  some  other  form  of  social  contract;  rather,  they  are 


!  Robin  Jenkins  is  a  philosophy  specialist,  graduating  this  year.  Robin's  areas  of  interest  include 
philosophy  of  language,  formal  semantics,  and  epistemology. 

2  For  examples  of  this  type  of  interpretation  of  Locke  I  recommend  Nozick’s  reading  of  the 
spoilage  proviso  in  in  Anarchy,  State,  and  Utopia  pp.  174-182  and  Waldron’s  reading  ot  the 
‘enough  and  as  good’  clause  in  Enough  and  As  Good  Left  For  Others. 
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present  in  a  state  of  nature .3  The  state  of  nature  is  the  hypothetical  “natural” 
state  that  all  persons  find  themselves  in  prior  to  being  members  of  a  civil 
society.  Under  these  conditions,  all  persons  are  free  to  act  in  whatever  way  they 
see  fit.  Unfortunately,  a  consequence  of  this  natural  liberty  is  also  the  danger  of 
being  attacked  or  coerced  without  protection  from  a  state.  However,  the  state  of 
nature  is  an  important  device  for  Locke  to  introduce  the  natural  right  of  self- 
preservation,  which  obtains  regardless  of  the  existence  of  a  civil  society.  Locke 
argues  that  God  endows  this  right  to  each  person  and  that  all  people  are  bound  to 
pursue  this  right  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity.  Furthermore,  this  right 
belonging  to  each  individual  contributes  to  the  aggregate  benefit  of  humanity’s 
preservation.4  Derivative  of  the  right  to  self-preservation  is  the  right  to  property 
and  the  right  to  charity.  While  both  are  rights  entailed  by  an  individual’s  natural 
state,  they  fall  under  the  higher-order  and  ultimately  more  basic  right  to  self- 
preservation.  Broadly  speaking,  Locke  conceives  of  the  right  to  property  as  a 
means  to  improve  one’s  overall  lot  in  life  through  the  acquisition  of  resources. 
Similarly,  charity  is  conceived  as  a  right  an  individual  has  to  another’s  resources 
if  it  will  remove  themselves  from  poverty  and  want.  It  is  details  of  this  right  that 
I  will  work  out. 

The  definition  itself  is  quite  difficult  to  pin  down  because  Locke  rarely 
discusses  charity  explicitly.  However,  in  §42  of  the  First  Treatise  Locke  gives  a 
functional  description  of  charity’s  role  in  the  ‘preservation  of  humanity’.  In  this 
section  Locke  pairs  charity  with  justice  as  performing  two  independent 
functions  of  natural  law.5  While  justice  is  what  “gives  every  Man  a  Title  to  the 
product  of  his  honest  Industry,  and  the  fair  Acquisition  of  his  Ancestors 
descended  to  him,”6 7  Locke  states  that  charity  is  what  “gives  every  Man  a  Title  to 
so  much  out  of  another’s  Plenty,  as  will  keep  him  from  extreme  want,  where  he 
has  no  means  to  subsist  otherwise.”  It  should  be  noted  that  Locke  couches  these 
two  terms  on  the  basis  of  his  argument  against  the  sovereign  qua  absolute 
monarch  having  the  God-given  right  to  all  property,  rather  than  part  of  an 
explicit  formulation  pertaining  to  each  individual.  However,  this  definition  can 
be  extrapolated  to  apply  to  all  cases  of  persons  since  his  critique  of  an  absolute 
monarch  is  given  in  terms  of  the  apparent  infringement  of  rights  belonging  to 
every  individual.  With  the  abovementioned  definitions  Locke  has  given  an 
outline  of  the  two  derivate  natural  rights  of  persons:  right  to  property  and  right 
to  charity. 


3  John  Locke,  Two  Treatises  on  Government  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1 988),  270- 
72. 

4  Ibid.,  270-71. 

5  Natural  law  being  the  general  order  established  by  God  to  preserve  individuals’  well-being  as  well 
as  the  aggregate  condition  of  humanity. 

6  Ibid.,  170. 

7  Ibid.,  170. 
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To  understand  how  charity  fits  into  Lockean  natural  rights  it  is 
important  to  examine  what  exactly  each  person  is  entitled  to  in  a  basic  sense.  In 
§25  of  the  Second  Treatise,  Locke  suggests  that  by  reason  and  God’s  intention 
each  person  is  given  a  right  to  their  self-preservation.  This  not  only  includes 
preservation  in  the  sense  of  freedom  to  act  in  a  way  to  increase  one’s  livelihood 
but  also  that  one  has  a  right  to  food  and  subsistence.8  The  notion  of  an 
entitlement  to  subsistence  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Locke  suggests  that  the 
world  was  given  to  all  people  in  common  to  “make  use  of  and  enjoy.”9  In  light 
of  the  abovementioned  definition  of  charity,  its  relation  to  natural  law  appears  to 
be  that  an  individual  has  the  right  to  the  redistribution  of  resources  that  will 
allow  one  to  subsist  and  thus  enjoy  his  or  her  original  natural  rights  as  given  by 
God  and  reason.  This  interpretation  of  the  definition  of  charity  is  the  most 
consistent  with  Locke’s  conception  of  rights  being  derived  from  an  ultimate 
natural  law.  furthermore,  this  interpretation  provides  certain  symmetry  with  the 
right  to  justice.  The  fact  that  Locke  does  not  mention  the  right  to  property  and 
the  right  to  charity  as  reducible  to  one  another,  but  as  instantiations  of  a  greater 
natural  right  suggests  that  they  more  or  less  share  one  and  the  same  instrumental 
role:  enforcing  our  natural  right  to  self-preservation,  following  from  this,  it 
would  be  strange  to  give  one  a  particular  status  over  the  other  as  an  end  in  itself, 
when  both  are  instruments  in  the  right  to  enjoy  and  benefit  one’s  life  via  the 
resources  of  the  world.10 

Locke  seems  to  think  that  the  right  to  property  is  legitimized  by  the  fact 
that  it  improves  not  only  the  proprietor’s  life  but  other  people’s  lives  as  well. 
Consider  the  example  Locke  gives  of  a  ten-acre  resource-laden  island  with  ten 
shipwrecked  people.  If  ten  people  kept  the  land  in  common  and  hunted  and 
gathered,  then  a  great  deal  of  this  island’s  resources  would  go  to  waste. 
However,  if  one  person  enclosed  an  acre  of  land  and  started  some  kind  of 
permanent  agricultural  project,  then  the  remaining  nine  would  only  have  nine 
acres  to  use  for  hunting  and  gathering.  The  farmer  would  produce  far  more 
resources  in  her  one-acre  than  the  others  could  receive  in  their  remaining  nine 
collectively.  Suppose  each  remaining  person  enclosed  an  acre  for  him  or  herself 
and  started  farming  as  well.  Each  person  despite  having  less  land  than  ever  (one 
private  acre  instead  of  nine  common  acres)  is  producing  far  more  resources  than 
he  or  she  could  ever  retrieve  on  their  communal  non-owned  land.  Locke’s 
conclusion  is  that  despite  the  fact  that  nothing  is  commonly  owned  anymore, 
everyone’s  life  is  significantly  better.* 11  furthermore,  no  one  can  be  accused  of 
depriving  anyone  else  of  their  natural  right  to  self-preservation  because  any 
person  struggling  to  hunt  and  gather  can  take  the  preservation-maximizing 
option  of  cultivating  their  share  of  land. 

This  Lockean  situation  shows  how  the  natural  right  of  self-preservation 
can  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  a  person’s  property  right.  Specifically,  someone’s 


8  Ibid.,  285-86. 

9  Ibid.,  290. 

10  Ibid.,  291-92. 

11  Ibid.,  294-95. 
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right  to  property  follows  from  the  general  natural  right  to  self-preservation  that 
belongs  to  all  persons.  What  Locke  is  suggesting  through  his  island  example  is 
that  property  acquisition  is  continuous  with  the  natural  right  to  self-preservation. 
The  reason  the  preceding  example  is  legitimate  is  because  he  is  committed  to  a 
brand  of  realism  regarding  property.  Contrary  to  the  legality  and  legitimacy  of 
property  acquisition  being  founded  on  a  social  edifice,  Locke  suggests  that  one 
needs  to  commit  to  realism  about  property  acquisition,  in  as  much  as  it  reflects  a 
naturally-given  right  of  persons.12 

WTiat  this  example  also  shows  is  that  property  acquisition  is  legitimate 
as  long  as  it  fulfills  the  instrumental  role  of  instantiating  the  natural  right  to 
preservation.  Conversely,  it  should  not  be  understood  as  a  self-contained  scheme 
that  is  intrinsically  legitimate.  By  focusing  on  property  acquisition  as  having  an 
instrumental  role  of  being  of  benefit  to  a  person’s  right  to  self-preservation, 
and  a  duty  to  improve  the  lot  of  humanity,14  an  outline  can  be  made  that 
demonstrates  how  Locke’s  charity  and  property  rights  are  consistent  with  each 
other  and  continuous  with  his  overarching  scheme  of  the  natural  right  to  self- 
preservation. 

In  consideration  of  the  island  example,  it  is  clear  to  see  how  Locke’s 
two  property  limitations,  the  spoilage  proviso  and  the  ‘enough  and  as  good’ 
clause,  integrate  themselves  into  this  greater  natural  right  doctrine.  Locke’s 
spoilage  limitation  is  a  reflection  of  the  natural  law  that  we  are  given  the  world 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  humanity  rather  than  waste.15  For  example,  the  fact 
that  I  may  pick  ten  apples,  when  I  can  only  eat  one  without  spoilage  suggests 
that  I  am  not  substantially  improving  my  life  with  the  remaining  nine,  whereas  it 
may  improve  the  lives  of  nine  others.  Furthermore,  my  taking  of  an  acre  of  land 
without  improving  it  via  cultivation  suggests  that  there  is  also  a  failure  to 
improve  the  aggregate  condition  of  humanity.  As  Locke  suggests,  I  may  be  able 
to  trade  my  remaining  nine  apples  for  nine  spoil-resistant  nuts,  thus  my  prior 
choice  of  picking  ten  apples  is  legitimate.16  Furthermore,  I  can  decide  to 
exchange  my  apples  for  a  token  that  represents  a  certain  socially  determined 
value  that  is  highly  durable,  i.e.  money,  in  order  to  perform  all  varieties  of 
trading  at  any  time,  rather  than  search  out  someone  who  has  a  desire  for  my 
apples  in  exchange  for  spoil-resistant  nuts.17  The  overcoming  of  the  spoilage 
limitation  with  money  then  is  not  breaking  out  of  some  limitation  imposed  by 
natural  right.  Instead  it  is  continuous  with  natural  right  insofar  as  currency 
improves  the  aggregate  condition  of  humanity  because  it  results  in  people  being 


12  Ibid.,  285-86. 

13  Ibid.,  285-87,  291. 

14  Ibid.,  290-91. 

15  Ibid.,  290. 

16  Ibid.,  301. 

17  Ibid.,  301. 
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able  to  accumulate  more  property  without  the  worry  of  any  of  it  going  to 
waste.18 

The  second  limitation  of ‘enough  and  as  good’  is  slightly  more  difficult 
to  pin  down.  However,  if  it  is  read  in  terms  of  being  an  instantiation  of  the  more 
general  natural  right  to  self-preservation  given  to  all  people  it  becomes  clear. 
When  it  is  introduced  in  §27,  Locke  connects  it  with  determining  who  has 
legitimate  property  of  what  is  appropriated  from  the  commons.19  If  the  ‘enough 
and  as  good’  clause  is  read  as  a  limitation  on  how  much  someone  can  take,  then 
someone  can  appropriate  from  the  commons  so  long  as  there  is  enough  left  and 
as  good  of  opportunity  of  whatever  kind  was  taken  for  others  to  take  as  well. 
However,  this  is  a  difficult  proposal  because  if  one  person  out  of  eleven  were  to 
take  one  apple  from  a  tree  where  there  are  nine  remaining,  then  that  person  has 
created  a  situation  where  there  is  not  enough  and  as  good  left  over.  This  result  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  apple-picker  has  turned  the  common  apple  stock  into 
a  situation  of  scarcity,  since  she  has  made  the  remaining  ten  unable  to  get  their 
fair  share  of  an  apple  per  person.  This  seems  counter-intuitive  to  what  Locke 
would  think  is  legitimate  appropriation,  for  surely  someone  could  take  that  apple 
and  sell  it  to  someone  who  did  not  get  their  single  apple  from  the  commons  but 
had  a  surplus  of  some  other  equally  valuable  resources  thus  preserving  our 
mutual  enjoyment. 

This  can  be  extrapolated  further  by  noting  that  often  many  goods 
derive  their  value  from  this  type  of  scarcity.  For  example,  if  Bentleys  were  as 
plentiful  as  apples,  then  it  would  be  doubtful  that  someone  would  pay  several 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars  for  one.  However,  someone  could  gather  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  apples  in  exchange  for  a  Bentley  (prpbably 
mediated  by  money).  Despite  the  disparity  in  value  between  Bentleys  and 
apples,  they  are  interchangeable  because  their  scarcity  determines  their 
relational  value  compared  one  another — i.e.  several  hundred  thousand  apples  for 
one  Bentley.  However,  each  resource’s  scarcity  does  not  place  limitations  on 
each  individual’s  ability  to  acquire  sufficient  resources  to  their  substantial 
preservation  needs,  which  transcend  any  particular  kind  of  resource 

A 

acquisition.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  ‘enough  and  as  good’  clause  should  be 
read.  Insofar  as  the  clause  is  derived  from  the  more  global  natural  right  to  self- 
preservation  and  the  improvement  of  humanity,  it  is  natural  that  the  clause 
applies  to  cases  where  the  taking  of  resources  amounts  to  a  diminishment  of  the 
aggregate  improvement  of  humanity  rather  than  a  diminishment  of  a  kind  of 
resource.21  Thus,  what  concerns  Locke  with  the  ‘enough  and  as  good’  clause  is 
not  an  issue  such  as  picking  the  last  apple,  but  something  like  a  single  person 
exclusively  using  and  consuming  all  the  arable  land  on  an  island  inhabited  by 
ten  people.  In  the  aforementioned  apple  example,  someone  could  simply  trade 


18  Ibid.,  286-87. 

19  Ibid.,  287. 

20  Ibid.,  286-87. 

21  Perhaps  the  spoilage  proviso  is  a  certain  flavor  of  this  failure  to  ‘improve  humanity’  despite  not 
necessarily  harming  any  individual. 
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some  good  they  have  for  an  apple.  Conversely,  in  the  land  example,  it  is 
doubtful  that  anyone  could  do  anything  substantial  to  preserve  him  or  herself, 
thus  decreasing  the  aggregate  benefit  of  humanity. 

The  reason  for  the  excursus  into  the  origin  of  Locke’s  property 
limitations  was  to  illustrate  how  his  theory  of  property  is  continuous  with  the 
overall  theory  of  the  natural  right  to  self-preservation  and  the  improvement  of 
humanity.  What  I  will  show  next  is  how  Locke’s  scheme  of  acquisition  rights  is 
connected  with  his  conception  of  the  right  to  charity.  As  previously  discussed, 
Locke  defines  charity  as  the  title  one  has  to  others’  resources  in  the  case  that 
they  themselves  cannot  provide  sustenance  for  themselves.  Although  Locke’s 
right  to  charity  may  first  appear  to  suggest  that  someone  must  redistribute  his  or 
her  resources  to  those  without  any  means  simpliciter,  it  is  slightly  more  nuanced. 
Rather,  Locke  is  suggesting  that  a  person  is  entitled  to  the  charity  of  others  only 
if  they  have  no  other  means  of  sustenance — including  working  for  others,  et 
cetera. 

Again,  the  example  of  an  island  can  be  used  to  clarify  the  right  to 
charity.  There  is  a  shipwreck  where  seven  other  castaways  landed  ashore.  Since 
they  are  malnourished  and  sick,  the  castaways  are  entitled  to  invoke  their  right 
to  the  charity  of  the  prosperous  original  castaways  from  the  prior  example. 
Insofar  as  they  claim  this  right,  the  original  islanders  must  bring  each  new 
castaway  to  this  minimal  level  of  sustenance.  After  being  brought  to  this 
minimal  level,  however,  the  original  islanders  are  no  longer  compelled  to  help 
their  new  neighbours.  The  means  in  which  this  minimal  level  is  met  is  qualified 
as  well,  as  the  charity  right  does  not  entail  that  the  original  islanders  must 
somehow  rearrange  their  existing  property  claims  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
new  castaways;  they  simply  need  to  give  the  survivors  enough  food,  shelter,  et 
cetera  to  get  on  their  feet.  After  they  achieve  this  minimal  substantial 
requirement,  then  the  original  islanders  are  absolved  from  being  burdened  by  the 
castaways’  charity  rights  and  are  no  longer  required  to  help.  Put  differently,  the 
original  castaways  are  bound  by  the  right  to  charity  insofar  as  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  charity  are  in  a  state  where  they  could  not  fulfill  their  right  to  self- 
preservation  themselves,  but  are  not  obliged  to  give  charity  once  this  state  has 
been  lifted. 

However,  this  shipwreck  thought-experiment  can  be  extended  further  to 
illustrate  a  particular  problem.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  original  castaways  have 
taken  up  all  the  useful  bits  of  land.  All  of  the  original  islanders  over  time  have 
carefully  cultivated  their  acre  to  suit  their  needs  and  trade  the  surplus  of  their 
goods  to  their  other  islanders  for  other  goods  that  they  themselves  cannot  or  do 
not  want  to  produce.  They  have  even  developed  currency  in  order  to  evade  the 
limiting  spoilage  proviso.  The  new  castaways,  meanwhile,  have  nothing  and 
they  cannot  acquire  any  land  since  the  original  ten  castaways  have  legitimately 
enclosed  it  all.  Furthermore,  the  newcomers  cannot  even  conceivably  rest  or  stay 
anywhere  on  the  island  since  there  is  no  common  land  to  speak  of.  It  seems  that 
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the  new  seven  castaways  are  caught  in  property-limbo.  In  addition,  the  original 
islanders  seem  to  be  trapped  in  an  endless  cycle  of  giving  the  castaways  food 
until  their  minimum  level  of  subsistence  is  met,  cutting  the  castaways  off  from 
the  surplus  of  goods,  then  the  castaways  start  starving  again.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  castaways  cannot  start  cultivating  their  own  land  or  even  building  a 
boat  to  get  off  the  island  since  the  original  islanders  enclosed  all  the  land.  Can 
this  problem  be  resolved  by  using  the  resources  given  by  Locke’s  theory  of 
natural  rights? 

One  possibility  is  that  the  original  castaways  banish  the  newcomers 
from  their  island  domain,  but  this  would  lead  to  certain  death  and  would  violate 
the  God-given  duty  to  improve  the  aggregate  condition  of  humanity.  Another 
possibility  is  enacting  a  state  of  war ,  where  all  legitimate  individual  rights  are 
suspended.  Again,  this  would  decrease  the  aggregate  condition  of  humanity,  and 
thus  should  be  a  last  resort.  It  also  is  counter-intuitive  to  enact  a  state  of  war 
because  Locke  suggests  that  this  occurs  only  when  one’s  self-preservation  is 
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being  threatened.  In  this  scenario,  the  original  islanders  have  a  surplus  of 
goods  that  can  be  given  to  the  charity-entitled  newcomers.  Furthermore,  the  only 
way  the  original  islanders  could  have  given  the  newcomers  their  charity  right 
enacted  subsistence  is  if  there  was  a  surplus  of  resources.24  Hence,  it  seems  that 
the  new  castaways  did  not  do  anything  wrong  in  order  to  cause  a  state  of  war; 
they  were  simply  caught  in  a  very  unlucky  situation. 

The  resolution  to  this  problem  can  be  found  in  considering  the 
abovementioned  understandings  of  both  the  ‘enough  and  as  good’  clause  and  the 
spoilage  proviso.  As  argued,  one  can  transcend  the  spoilage  proviso  by 
instituting  a  spoil-resistant  resource  such  as  money.  It  was  also  made  apparent 
that  the  ‘enough  and  as  good’  clause  should  be  read  as  pertaining  to  each 
individual’s  ability  to  labour  for  their  entitlement  to  a  sufficient  level  of 
sustenance,  rather  than  a  specific  kind  of  resource. 

Pertaining  to  the  landless  castaways,  they  do  not  have  access  to  the 
resources  of  the  land  but  what  they  can  provide  is  their  labour.  Consequently, 
for  the  original  castaways  who  have  developed  beyond  simple  hunting  and 
gathering  they  could  hire  the  newly-landed  islanders  as  workers.  This  solution 
not  only  results  in  the  original  islanders  not  having  to  enact  a  state  of  war  or 
some  equally  undesirable  action,  but  also  following  Locke  increases  the 
aggregate  benefit  of  humanity  despite  each  person  having  an  unequal  possession 
of  land.25  This  kind  of  resolution  also  is  consistent  with  Locke’s  definition  of 
charity  right,  which  one  is  entitled  to  when  a  person  has  no  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  person  has  a  right  to  some  kind  of  constant 
welfare  because  of  their  unfortunate  situation,  but  that  they  have  a  right  to  the 
opportunity  to  preserve  themselves.  Thus,  the  charity  that  the  islanders  must 
give  to  the  landless  castaways  is  only  the  right  to  work  in  exchange  for  some  of 


22  Ibid.,  278-79. 

23  Ibid.,  278-79 

24  Ibid.,  170. 

25  Ibid.,  302. 
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the  resources  that  are  produced  on  the  island.  For  the  castaways,  the  right  to 
charity  should  be  interpreted  as  individuals  having  the  right  to  self-preservation 
and  to  increase  their  stock  in  life  through  the  acquisition  of  property  via 
labour.26 

This  solution  also  illustrates  how  charity  and  property  rights  are 
consistent  with  one  another  as  instantiations  of  the  natural  right  to  self-preser¬ 
vation.  Specifically,  the  two  rights  should  not  be  read  as  being  antagonistic  with 
one  another;  it  would  be  wrong  to  assert  that  property  rights  determine  what  one 
possesses  and  charity  rights  determine  when  someone  can  rightfully  take 
another’s  possessions.  Instead  property  rights  describe  how  one  can  rightfully 
come  to  own  something  and  charity  is  entitlement  to  be  able  to  have  property 
rights.  While  on  first  impression  this  seems  a  strange  conclusion,  it  follows  from 
the  fact  that  both  kinds  of  rights  are  instantiations  of  each  individual’s  right  to 
self-preservation  and  duty  to  improve  the  lot  of  humanity.  Therefore,  they 
should  be  continuous  with  one  another,  insofar  as  they  should  both  facilitate  the 
goal  of  the  right  to  self-preservation.  By  interpreting  charity  in  the  manner  I 
have  explained,  one  can  see  precisely  how  it  is  both  consistent  with  right  to 
property,  as  well  as  how  both  rights  reflect  the  higher-order  natural  right  to  self- 
preservation. 

In  conclusion,  not  only  should  one  take  Locke’s  ‘right  to  charity’ 
seriously,  but  one  should  also  consider  it  an  integral  component  of  his  natural 
right  to  self-preservation.  This  component  is  that  property  acquisition  gains  its 
legitimacy  by  being  a  reflection  of  the  natural  right  to  improvement  of  humanity 
via  self-preservation  and  benefit  of  human  lives.  By  demonstrating  how  Locke’s 
theory  of  property  is  a  reflection  of  the  natural  right  to  self-preservation,  charity 
emerges  as  an  implicit  feature  that  is  continuous  with  his  more  concretely 
outlined  theory  of  property  acquisition.  As  shown,  charity  is  not  only  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  for  Locke’s  theory  but  is  important  when  resolving  hard  cases  of 
legitimacy  of  property  and  right  to  self-preservation.  In  summary,  not  only  is  the 
right  to  charity  a  central  pillar  of  the  natural  right  to  self-preservation,  but 
charity  is  also  deeply  intertwined  with  Locke’s  theory  of  property. 
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0.  Introduction 

Anorexia  nervosa  poses  an  interesting  treatment  challenge  for  psychiatrists.  This 
challenge  is  the  consequence  of  two  factors  whose  combination  appears  to  be 
unique  to  anorexia:  (i)  the  possession  of  medical  and  legal  competence,  and  (ii) 
the  refusal  of  life-saving  treatment.  This  unique  combination  creates  difficulties 
in  the  various  dimensions  of  treatment  and  most  importantly,  it  means  that 
forcing  life-saving  treatment  cannot  be  ethically  justified.  This  has  forced  many 
researchers4  to  look  for  other  aspects  (e.g.,  symptoms,  pathological  values,  etc.) 
of  anorexia  nervosa  which  may  or  may  not  contribute  to  competency  in  a  way 
not  yet  captured  by  current  standards.  In  understanding  the  deeper  aspects  of 
competency  in  patients  of  anorexia  nervosa,  researchers  hope  to  gain  insight  into 
how  the  competency  of  people  with  anorexia  nervosa  differs  (or  does  not  differ) 
from  the  competency  of  people  with  other  disorders,  and  of  people  without 
disorders.  Such  information  is  essential  to  understand  if  we  are  to  help 
individuals  suffering  from  anorexia  nervosa.  For  with  it,  we  may  be  able  to 
justify  the  forcing  of  life-saving  treatment  upon  those  whom  are  otherwise 
legally  and  medically  competent.  At  its  core,  this  information  may  help  us 
redefine  legal  and  medical  competency  so  that  the  complexities  of  anorexia 


1  Although  this  paper  was  originally  written  using  the  DSM-IV,  the  recent  publication  and 
implementation  of  the  DSM-V  makes  no  progress  against  the  findings  of  this  paper. 

2  Anastasia  Rykova  is  a  philosophy  and  psychology  double  major  graduating  in  2014.  Anastasia 
will  likely  be  attending  law  school  in  2015. 

3  Competency  means  not  only  being  able  to  make  your  own  decisions,  but  having  those  decisions 
respected  in  a  medical  and  legal  sense.  This  is  necessary  if,  as  a  society,  we  are  interested  in  the 
freedom  from  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  majority.  For  if  you  can  make  your  own  decisions, 
but  are  forced  to  act  against  the  because  of  someone  else’s  opinions,  you  are  -  essentially  -  being 
coerced  into  acting  against  your  own  values  and  beliefs;  which  is  characteristic  of  oppression. 

4  See  Tan,  Hope,  Stewart  (2003);  Tan,  Stewart,  Fitzpatrick,  and  Hope  (2006);  and  Draper  (2000). 
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nervosa  no  longer  pose  a  threat  to  treatment  and  its  possibilities.5 

As  such,  the  following  research  will  focus  on  egosyntonicity.  The 
discussions  within  this  paper  will  seek  to  demonstrate  how  anorexia  nervosa’s 
egosyntonicity  creates  problems  for  psychiatrists  by  preventing  them  from 
forcing  treatment  on  persons  who  are  both  a  danger  to  themselves,  but  also 
simultaneously  considered  to  be  competent.  As  a  result  of  their  presumed 
competency,  the  patients — regardless  of  their  suffering — must  have  their 
medical  decisions  legally  respected.  The  goal  of  this  discussion  paper  is  to 
convince  the  reader  that  the  egosyntonicity  of  anorexia  nervosa  poses  an  ever¬ 
growing  moral  challenge  to  responsible  psychiatric  reaction  regarding  the 
refusal  of  treatment.  Having  stated  this,  one  key  point  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
This  research  by  no  means  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  ethically  and 
morally  justified  treatment  of  anorexia  nervosa.  Instead,  the  goal  is  simply  to 
present  egosyntonicity  as  a  morally  and  ethically  salient  feature  of  anorexia 
nervosa.  This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the  ethical  treatment  of  anorexia 
nervosa  by  altering  it  to  be  “more”  ethical;  it  only  seeks  to  delve  into  the  ethical 
and  moral  complexities  of  how  the  egosyntonicity  of  anorexia  prevents 
conclusive  action  and  creates  challenges. 

1.  Anorexia  Nervosa 

Anorexia  Nervosa  is  a  Feeding  and  Eating  disorder  with  three  main  diagnostic 
requirements.6  The  first  is  a  restrictive  diet.  The  second  is  the  presence  of 
intense  fear  of  gaining  weight.  The  third  is  a  disruption  in  the  way  one’s  weight 
is  experienced.  Restrictive  diet  refers  to  the  intentional  practice  of  keeping  one’s 
weight  below  “normal”,  where  normal  is  defined  as  the  particular  body’s 
required  level  of  weight  for  their  age,  sex,  development,  and  physical  health. 
The  sums  of  these  numbers  exist  on  a  continuum  called  the  BMI.  Anything 
below  18.5  kg/meters  is  often  considered  below  normal  for  most  adult  bodies. 

The  second  requirement — fear  of  gaining  weight — refers  to  the  all- 
consuming  fear  of  being  fat  and  gaining  weight.  Often,  nothing  alleviates  this 
fear  and  it  tends  to  grow  or  be  maintained  regardless  of  changes  in  body  weight. 
It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  a  normal  and  abnormal  fear  of  being  fat  or 
gaining  weight.  This  is  especially  true  of  a  value  system,  much  like  ours,  that  is 
increasingly  preoccupied  with  thinness.  If  it  is  considered  normal  to  diet, 
exercise,  and  be  ever  vigilant  over  one’s  weight,  how  do  we  tell  when  said 
normal  behaviour  turns  pathological? 

The  third  criterion  is  that  body  image,  its  significance,  and  its  per¬ 
ception  be  warped.  Generally,  this  means  that  perceptions  of  self  are  distorted  to 
the  point  where  one  does  not  recognize  how  thin  they  are  or,  if  they  do 


5  In  other  words,  this  information  may  help  us  redefine  legal  and  medical  competency  so  that 
persons  with  anorexia  nervosa  would  no  longer  be  considered  medically  or  legally  competent. 

6  American  Psychiatric  Association.  Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of  Disorders.  5th  Ed. 
Washington,  D.C.,:  American  Psychological  Association,  2013.  Online. 
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recognize  their  thinness,  shift  their  focus  to  perceived  problem  areas.  Thus, 
even  though  one  has  no  body  fat,  one  sees  themselves  as  being  overweight  or 
having  fat  thighs  or  stomach. 

2.  Anorexia  Nervosa  and  Competency 

The  feeling  that  anorexia  is  a  part  of  one’s  identity  adds  to  a  problem  that  we 
may  conceptualize  as  the  following.  Anorexia  is  dangerous  both  physiologically 
and  mentally  with  a  death  rate  of  5-8%.5 6 7 8  This  risk  of  death  is  often  accompanied 
by  cardiovascular  complications,  arrhythmia,  bradycardia,  heart  failure,  acute 
expansion  of  the  stomach,  weakened  bones,  kidney  damage,  and  an  impaired 
immune  system.9  However,  even  if  the  disorder  is  dangerous,  distressing  to  the 
patient,  and  greatly  impairs  quality  of  life,  many  still  refuse  treatment.10  In 
situations  such  as  this,  treatment  is  often  forced,  but  only  if  a  particular 
requirement  is  met.  This  requirement  is  competency,  and  competency  is 
measured  using  the  Mac  Arthur  Competence  Assessment  Tool  for  Treatment 
(MacCAT-T). 

The  MacCAT-T  measures  competency  in  the  form  of  decision-making 
capacity  and  indirectly  attempts  to  measure  one’s  ability  to  consent  to  treatment 
(e.g.,  give  informed  consent,  decline  treatment,  and  accept  treatment).  The  test 
is,  in  general,  a  fairly  intellectual  one,  taking  into  account  understanding, 
appreciation,  reasoning,  and  the  ability  to  express  choice. 1 1  Here,  high 
MacCAT-T  scores  mean  competence  while  low  scores  mean  incompetence.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  type  of  capacity  measured  by  MacCAT-T  is  synonymous  with 
legal  and  medical  capacity.  If  one  scores  low  on  these  tests,  one  is  considered  to 
be  medically  and  legally  incompetent  to  make  decisions  of  any  kind.  This,  by 
extension,  implies  that  the  MacCAT-T  measures  a  facet  of  general  human 
competency:  reasoning  ability. 

People  with  anorexia  tend  to  score  fairly  high  on  measures  of 
competency  such  as  the  MacCAT-T.  Accordingly,  such  individuals  have 
undisturbed  cognitive  function  and  are  considered  legally  and  medically 
competent  and  are  thus — as  mentioned  before — competent  in  the  general  human 
sense.  The  presence  of  such  competence  means  that  a  caregiver  is  medically  and 
legally  obliged  to  respect  the  patient’s  refusal  of  life-saving  treatment.12 
Although  such  behaviour  is  considered  atypical  of  someone  with  competency, 
the  decision  is  his  or  hers  to  make.  This  phenomenon — of  being  competent,  but 


5  This  may  not  be  due  to  physical  problems  in  vision  and  accuracy,  as  Heinberg  points  out 
(Thompson,  1 996),  but  due  to  mental  and  emotional  states  that  interact  with  physical  capabilities 
and  create  estimations  of  one  size  that  are  extremely  disproportionate  to  ones’  actual  size. 
However,  some  research  indicates  that  this  inaccuracy  may  be  based  physically  in  the  brain.  This 
is  interesting  to  note  -  in  passing,  as  this  is  not  the  focus  of  the  paper  -  how  the  ethical  and  moral 
problems  (in  general)  may  change  if  either  one  of  the  above  statements  were  found  to  be  definitely 
true. 

8  See  Polivy  and  Herman  (2002) 

6  See  Nolen-Hoeksema  and  Rector  (2008)  page  527. 

7  See  Empirical  Ethics  in  Psychiatry  (2008),  Chapter  13. 

9  See  Tan,  Stewart,  Fitzpatrick,  and  Hope  (2006). 

10  This  however,  does  not  rule  out  coercion  or  in  the  case  of  an  underage  patient. 
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refusing  the  medical  path  most  competent  people  would  take — has  led 
researchers  to  look  towards  other  aspects  of  anorexia  nervosa  that  may 
contribute  to  the  decision  of  refusing  life-saving  treatment.  Such  aspects  have 
been  found  to  consist  of  many  different  psychological  facets,  one  of  which  is  the 
egosyntonicity13  of  anorexia  nervosa. 

3.  Anorexia  Nervosa,  Competency,  and  Egosyntonicity 
Recall  that  the  ethical  dilemma  which  this  paper  presents  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  refusal  of  treatment  appears  to  be  driven  by  aspects  based  in  the  egosyntonic 
experience  of  anorexia  nervosa.  This  is  ethically  problematic  because  the  effects 
of  egosyntonicity  are  not  medically  or  legally  relevant,  but  affect  decision 
making.  Consider  how  this  ethical  dilemma  would  dissipate  if  egosyntonicity 
was  not  characteristic  of  anorexia  nervosa.  It  is  conceivable  that  refusal  of 
treatment  would  not  occur  in  this  situation  unless  the  patient  was  incompetent. 
At  the  point  of  being  deemed  incompetent,  forceful  treatment  would  be  justified, 
regardless  of  how  ineffective  it  may  turn  out  to  be.14  Incompetency,  however,  is 
often  not  found  in  individuals  with  anorexia  nervosa.  Yet  many  persons  with  the 
disorder  still  refuse  treatment.  This  goes  against  all  sense  of  competency  as  we 
understand  it.  There  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  in  place:  How  can  someone  be 
considered  competent,  but  not  make  competent  decisions? 

The  answer  has  already  been  alluded  to:  it  is  egosyntonicity.  Egosyn¬ 
tonicity  is  a  characteristic  of  disorders  associated  with  obsessive  tendencies  or 
chronic  eating  disorders.15  Egodystonicity  is  its  opposite,  and  the  two  create  a 
continuum.  This  continuum  captures  various  thoughts  a  person  has  about  their 
disorder  or  symptoms  and  is  often  used  to  distinguish  between  normal  and 
abnormal  intrusive  cognitions  (e.g.,  regular,  day-to-day  negative  thoughts,  and 
consuming  negative  thoughts).  Egosyntonicity  and  egodystonicity  capture  two 
different  reactions  towards  intrusive  thoughts:  the  latter,  a  disgruntled  and 
resistant  reaction,  the  former,  an  accepting  reaction.  Egodystonicity  normally 
applies  only  to  obsessive  disorders.  In  these  cases,  intrusive  thoughts — such  as 
the  feeling  of  having  to  do  something  and  having  no  control  over  it — are 
experienced  as  being  outside  the  self  (e.g.,  outside  ones  belief  system,  attitudes, 
preferences,  etc.). 

Egosyntonicity,  on  the  other  hand,  normally  applies  more  narrowly  to 
persons  with  anorexia  nervosa.16  In  these  cases,  intrusive  thoughts — the  feeling 
of  being  fat  and  convincing  oneself  not  to  eat — are  experienced  as  being  a  part 
of  the  self  (e.g.,  their  personal  identity,  their  beliefs,  their  attitudes,  etc.),  and 


11  See  Tan,  Stewart,  Fitzpatrick,  and  Hope  (2006). 

12  There  are  general  concerns  regarding  the  overall  long-term  effectiveness  of  forced  treatment  (even 
if  it  is  legally  and  medically  justified).  See  Tan,  Stewart,  Fitzpatrick,  and  Hope  (2006). 

15  See  Roncero  et  al.,  2003 
14  See  Roncero  et  al.  (2003) 
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patients  are  unable  to  imagine  themselves  or  their  lives  without  such  aspects.17 
Although  not  all  patients  with  anorexia  nervosa  experience  such  egocentricity, 
many  (specifically  participants  in  Tan,  Hope,  and  Stewart,  2006)  have  illustrated 
such  feelings  by  stating  that  anorexia  “feels  like  my  identity  now”  and  “...  [is] 
just  a  part  of  me”.18  It  is  often  true  that  egosyntonicity  includes  not  only  the 
feeling  of  acceptance  toward  intrusive  thoughts  and  their  content,  but  also 
appreciation  and  achievement  toward  symptoms  and  the  disorder  in  general. 
Thus,  the  dizziness  and  weakness  that  often  accompanies  anorexia  nervosa  is 
felt  and  viewed  from  an  individual  perspective  as  a  positive  symptom,  an 
accomplishment,  and  sign  that  greater  life  goals  are  being  met. 

The  high  MacCAT-T  scores  means  that  a  person  with  anorexia  nervosa 
can — with  full  capacity —  consider  all  relevant  information,  consider  treatment 
options,  combine  the  two  to  compare  them  to  the  self,  and  then  make  an 
appropriate  and  self-relevant  decision.  What  is  missing  in  this  picture  is 
consideration  of  this  self.  The  egosyntonicity  of  the  disorder  and  its  symptoms 
means  that  the  individual  with  anorexia  nervosa  has  internalized  their  disorder. 
Thinness  is  self-relevant,  and  hunger,  pain,  and  dizziness  are  all  considered 
achievements.  Because  keeping  one’s  weight  as  low  as  possible  is  congruent 
with  this  conception  of  self,  the  competent  person  with  egosyntonic  anorexia 
nervosa  would  refuse  life-saving  treatment.  A  competent  person  would  not  take 
upon  actions  that  will  rid  them  of  those  feelings  and  states  which  they  consider 
healthy  and  good.  Consider  the  opposite:  if  the  anorexia  is  egodystonic,  the 
competent  person  with  anorexia  nervosa  would  be  more  likely  not  to  refuse  life¬ 
saving  treatment,  because  thinness  and  starvation  would  not  be  self-relevant. 
Here,  action  toward  treatment  rids  one  of  unhealthy  and  uncontrollable  urges. 

4.  Authenticity  and  Pathology 

To  further  our  understanding  of  the  moral  complexity  imposed  by  ego¬ 
syntonicity  on  the  ethical  treatment  of  anorexia  nervosa,  two  concepts — which 
an  examination  of  egosyntonicity  will  hinge  on —  need  to  be  considered.  These 
concepts  are  the  “authenticity”  (i.e.,  non-pathological,  non-disordered)  and 
“pathology”  (i.e.,  inauthentic,  disordered)  of  traits  and  symptoms.  Much  like 
how  egosyntonicity  and  egodystonicity  exist  on  two  opposite  ends  of  the  same 
continuum,  so  do  authenticity  and  pathology. 

“Pathological”  refers  to  anything  caused  by  the  disorder  in  question 
(e.g.,  symptoms).  Anything  that  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  mental 
disorder  not  developed  can  be  construed  as  being  pathological.  In  some  sense, 
this  term  applies  to  anything  that — in  most  cases — is  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
medical  diagnosis  of  a  particular  disorder.  Thus,  pathology  is  whatever  falls 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  disorder  and  whatever  is  impaired  by  said  disorder.  An 
irrational  change  in  desire,  identity,  beliefs,  attitudes,  personality,  functioning, 
behaviour,  and  the  like  can  all  fall  under  this  umbrella.  Thus,  pathology  can 
apply  beyond  diagnostic  criterion  by  referring  things  like  the  continuation  of 


17  See  Tan,  Hope,  and  Stewart  (2003) 

18  Tan,  Hope,  and  Stewart  (2003),  276. 
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identity.  Consideration  of  pathological  identity  continuation  will  actually  aid  this 
paper  in  further  exploration  of  the  ethical  complexities  of  egosyntonicity. 

Anything  that  is  prior  to  the  disorder  and  exists  within  the  person  as  a 
healthy  pre-disorder  person,  which  is  not  a  symptom  of  a  disease,  is  authentic.  It 
can  be  the  case  that  certain  aspects  remain  authentic  after  the  onset  of  the 
disorder.  For  instance,  the  identity  can  remain  rational,  but  the  behaviour  may 
become  pathological.  Or,  as  it  is  in  many  cases,  behaviour  can  remain  consistent 
while  belief  and  attitudes  become  pathological.  At  other  times — as  in  the  case  of 
anorexia  nervosa — various  different  aspects  of  the  individual  become 
pathological  at  different  times  and  to  different  degrees.  It  can  often  be  difficult, 
with  this  disorder,  to  distinguish  what  is  pathological  and  what  is  authentic  at 
what  point  in  time. 

What  authenticity  and  pathology  mean  for  treatment  in  general  is  the 
following:  authentic  states  or  aspects  of  the  person  should  continue  to  be 
respected  legally  and  medically,  while  pathological  aspects  should  not  be 
considered  or  taken  into  account  in  a  legal  or  medical  context.  These  former 
aspects  are  harmful  deviations  from  the  original,  healthy  person  and  are  thus 
discontinuations  from  identity,  and  by  extension  the  actual  person  for  whom 
concern  is  raised. 

Recall  that  the  issue  at  hand  presents  when  there  is  measurable  com¬ 
petency,  but  where  the  medical  decisions  made  are  irrational.  Competency, 
when  coupled  with  impaired  decision  making,  seems  to  present  a  contradiction. 
However,  the  contradiction  can  be  understood  with  reference  to  egosyntonicity. 
One  could  be  competent  and  make  seemingly  rational  decisions,  because  the 
symptoms  and  disorder  in  question  have  been  internalized.  When  the  disorder  is 
egosyntonic,  people  can  remain  fairly  competent,  but  they  still  make  decisions 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  disorder.  This  appears  irrational  from  the  objective 
point  of  view  (e.g.,  the  general  or  healthy  human  point  of  view).  However,  for 
the  person  who  has  centralized  their  disorder,  it  seems  perfectly  rational  to 
continue  to  pursue  the  symptoms  experienced.  Looking  to  the  terms 
“pathological”  and  “authentic”  helps  untangle  the  egosyntonic  by  opening  up  the 
possibility  that  egosyntonicity  may  be  pathological.  If  egosyntonicity  is  caused 
by  the  anorexia  nervosa  itself,  it  is  pathological  and  can  be  disregarded  in  a 
medical  and  legal  context.  This  essentially  rids  us  of  the  ethical  problems  facing 
the  forcing  of  life-saving  treatment. 

5.  Pathology  and  Egosyntonicity  in  Anorexia  Nervosa 

Although  anorexia  nervosa  is  considered  pathological,  aspects  of  the  individual 
with  anorexia  nervosa  can  remain  authentic.  With  certain  disorders,  such  as 
Alzheimer’s  or  schizophrenia,  it  is  easy  to  tell  what  remains  authentic  and  what 
becomes  pathological.  But  if  the  distinction  is  not  clear,  various  psychological 
testing  systems  (such  as  the  MacCAT-T)  can  help  provide  some  answers. 
Psychological  testing  can,  in  some  cases,  make  it  difficult  to  ethically  justify 
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where  to  draw  certain  lines,  but  it  is  also  not  always  a  problem  to  know  where  to 
set  certain  boundaries;  it  is  a  problem  in  justifying,  on  moral  grounds,  why  it  is 
that  boundary,  and  why  at  that  particular  point.  Anorexia  nervosa  is 
characterized  precisely  by  this  complication. 

Consider  the  following  psychological  data  of  anorexia  nervosa.  The 
only  clear  indication  of  pathology  present  in  anorexia  nervosa  is  when  the 
individual  in  question  is  near  death  or  dying  due  to  starvation.  Recall  that 
pathology  is  irrational  and,  objectively  speaking,  anything  that  causes  suffering 
or  harm  is  definitionally  irrational.  Every  other  characteristic  of  anorexia 
nervosa  is  a  toss-up  between  pathological  and  authentic  and  the  distinction  is 
made  harder  by  the  fact  that  persons  with  the  disorder  are  by  all  definitions 
rational.  When  physicians  cannot  tell  what  and  when  exactly  something  is  or  has 
turned  pathological,  they  cannot  justify  a  treatment  that  goes  against  the  wishes 
of  the  person  in  question.  Waiting  until  the  death  is  immanent  to  force  life¬ 
saving  treatment  on  individuals  suffering  from  disorders  defeats  the  purpose  of 
medical  treatment.  Surely,  medical  treatment  can  be  intended  for  the  dying,  but 
it  often  seeks  to  stop  symptoms  and  risks  earlier  on  (e.g.,  at  the  first  signs  of 
risk)  in  the  progress  of  a  disorder.  Looking  for  a  clear  and  distinct  time — before 
death  is  immanent — when  something  in  the  individual  turns  from  authentic  to 
pathological  can  provide  ethical  justification  for  going  against  medical  wishes  of 
the  patient  in  question.  For  anorexia  nervosa,  there  are  two  possible  areas  of 
change  towards  the  pathological:  change  in  behaviour  and  change  in  values. 

Behaviour  is  likely  the  most  consistent  thing  for  patients  with  anorexia 
nervosa.  Rituals  concerning  eating,  limited  food  intake,  and  dieting  all  pre-date 
and  continue  throughout  the  duration  of  the  disorder.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  pinpoint  where  the  behaviour  of  dieting  becomes  pathological,  because 
nothing  changes  in  the  actual  actions  pre-  and  post-anorexia.  It  is  clear  that  the 
only  instance  in  which  this  kind  of  behaviour  becomes  pathological  is  when  the 
individual  starving  is  likely  to  die  soon.  However,  this  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
argument,  since  it  has  been  established  that  when  death  is  imminent,  anything 
that  increases  the  risk  of  death  is  irrational. 

Changes  in  values,  arguably,  can  be  considered  as  effects  of  the 
disorder  itself.  There  is  some  psychological  evidence  to  this  fact.19  Values  re¬ 
garding  fatness  and  thinness,  death  and  life,  and  compulsive  desires  are  said  to 
change  after  the  onset  of  anorexia  develops.  An  individual  cannot,  for  instance, 
feel  as  if  anorexia  nervosa  serves  positive  functions  before  developing  anorexia 
nervosa.  The  contrary  can  be  argued  too  however:  that  these  values  are  always 
present,  even  during  the  pre-anorexia  period.  Thinness,  for  example,  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  many  pre-anorexia  individuals;  it  is  viewed  as  an  answer  to 
majority  of  problems  and  is  therefore  the  most  valuable  characteristic  to  the 
individual.  This  value  on  thinness  is  often  one  of  the  reasons  the  disorder  is 
developed  in  the  first  place.  Again,  recall  that,  if  the  values,  beliefs,  and 
priorities  remain  consistent  pre-  and  during  disorder,  pathology  cannot  be 


18  See  Tan,  Stewart,  Fitzpatrick,  and  Hope  (2006) 
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distinguished  from  authenticity.  Furthermore,  although  the  disorder  itself  begins 
to  be  viewed  positively  by  an  individual,  it  does  not  necessarily  signal  a  change 
in  values.  Thus,  there  is  no  conceivable  change  towards  the  pathological  from 
pre-anorexic  to  anorexic  values. 

The  only  thing  that  necessarily  changes  is  the  surety  of  death  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  disorder.  Hence,  the  only  point  in  time  at  which  behaviours 
and  values  may  be  considered  truly  pathological  is  when  they  affect  the  refusal 
of  treatment,  when  the  individual  in  question  is  dying.  Some  may  argue  the 
contrary  however:  that  pathology  is  present  before  the  surety  of  death,  even  if 
the  values  causing  the  refusal  are  pre-anorexic.  Surely,  it  seems  pathological  to 
continue  valuing  thinness  when  starvation  strikes.  Granted,  wanting  to  be  thin 
and  participating  in  acts  of  regulated  dieting  are  normal,  but  most  healthy  people 
will  stop  after  the  physical  effects  of  starvation  take  hold.  As  a  result,  continuing 
to  want  to  be  thin  after  months  of  starvation  must  be  pathological,  even  if  the 
individual  in  question  is  not  near  death  and  has  always  valued  thinness. 

This  is  where  egosyntonicity  makes  its  claim.  Behaviour,  values,  and 
maybe  even  identity  remain  consistent  pre  and  during  anorexia.  There  may  be 
nothing  pathological  about  these  things  per  se — not  until  they  continue  to  be 
held,  thought,  and  acted  when  they  will  directly  cause  death.  Egosyntonicity 
accounts  for  the  persistence  of  values  and  behaviour,  throughout  the  pains  of 
starvation  and  the  mental  stress  of  having  a  suffocating  desire  to  be  thin,  even 
when  the  patient  may  be  dying  in  a  hospital  bed. 

If  egosyntonicity  is  the  cause  of  pathology,  is  it  then  pathological?  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  egosyntonic  anorexia  would  be  pathological  before  the 
possibility  of  death  even  enters  our  considerations,  and  even  if  behaviour  and 
identity  are  consistent  pre-anorexia  and  during-anorexia. 

6.  The  Pre-Anorexic  Individual 

Whether  or  not  egosyntonicity  is  pathological  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
The  discussion  concerns  itself  with  not  only  the  progression  of  time,  but  also  the 
deviation  from  normality.  It  requires  us  to  understand  when  egosyntonicity  is 
developed  (e.g.,  before  anorexia  or  during  anorexia).  However,  the  question  of 
“when”  cannot  be  answered  without  looking  to  the  identity  (e.g.,  values  and 
behaviours)  of  the  pre-anorexic  individual.  The  “Pre-Anorexic  Individual”  (or 
personality)  can  be  a  difficult  thing  to  pin  down  because  there  is  not  a  singular 
kind  of  person  who  develops  or  is  at  risk  of  developing  the  disorder. 

Thus,  the  first  question  that  requires  answering  is  the  following:  what 
does  the  pre-anorexic  personality  look  like?  We  may  examine  a  person  and  their 
identity  as  a  whole  and  pinpoint  a  period  of  time  where  the  person  in  question 
was  not  concerned  with  their  weight.  This  is  likely  impossible  in  a  world  where 
the  desire  for  thinness  and  lipophobia  is  rampant.  If  it  is  highly  unlikely  to  find 
an  individual  whose  physical  appearance  and  desire  for  thinness  is  not  of  crucial 
importance  to  their  identity,  then  we  already  know  one  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
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anorexic  personality.  This,  however,  implies  that  all  individuals  who  care  for 
thinness  run  the  risk  of  developing  anorexia.  So,  there  must  be  something  else 
about  the  pre-anorexic  personality  than  caring  about  being  thin. 

A  possible  answer  is  that  the  pre-anorexic  personality,  instead  of 
valuing  the  standard  idea  of  beauty  to  the  normal  societal  degree,  gives  it  more 
weight  than  typical.  One  could,  for  example,  see  thinness  as  the  solution  to  even 
their  problems  that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  their  body  image.  In 
addition,  this  standard  emphasis  on  thinness  is  often  only  achievable  in  one  way: 
starvation.  No  amount  of  exercise  and  healthy  dieting  could  lead  to  the  desired 
results.  The  pre-anorexic  individual,  then,  is  one  who  places  a  higher  than 
average  importance  on  thinness,  but  uses  risky  and  unhealthy  means  to  reach  a 
goal  that  is  itself  risky  and  unhealthy. 

Having  discussed  what  the  pre-anorexic  personality  is,  it  will  now  be 
easier  to  notice  when  egosyntonicity  begins  to  develop.  This  will  help  us  answer 
whether  or  not  egosyntonicity  is  pathological,  which  will,  in  turn,  further 
illustrate  the  ethical  complexities  egosyntonicity  possess  for  treatment  of 
anorexia  nervosa.  Essentially,  the  pre-anorexic  personality  of  an  individual — 
one  who  puts  an  abnormally  high  level  of  importance  on  thinness — has  a  goal  of 
thinness  that  is  physically  impossible  to  maintain  without  serious  harm.  This 
individual  desires  to  reach  and  maintain  their  goals  in  an  unhealthy  and  risky 
manner  (e.g.,  starvation).  This  formulation  already  seems  synonymous  with 
egosyntonicity  and  might  make  the  distinction  a  difficult  one  to  make.  This  is 
likely  due  to  egosyntonicity  itself,  if  one  considers,  for  example,  how  simple  the 
distinction  between  pre-disorder  and  disorder  identities  are  for  certain  non- 
egosyntonic  disorders.  > 

Considering  the  pre-anorexic  and  anorexic  personality  side-by-side 
could  aid  in  illustrating  an  answer  to  whether  or  not  egosyntonicity  is 
pathological.  The  pre-anorexic  personality  desires  unrealistic  thinness  by 
unrealistic  means.  Egosyntonicity  is  how  one  goes  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
In  the  beginning,  one  desires  unrealistic  thinness  and  makes  use  of  unhealthy 
tools  to  go  about  reaching  that  goal.  Getting  to  that  goal  is  a  struggle  that  is 
made  easier  by  egosyntonicity.  Starvation  is  painful,  and  there  are  a  myriad  of 
physical  symptoms  that  come  with  it,  none  of  which  are  pleasant  to  experience. 
Most  individuals  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  in  such  a  painful,  fatigued,  and 
exhausted  condition.  The  repertoire  of  the  pre-anorexic  identity  is  likely  the 
cause  of  will  to  persist  through  starvation.  It  is  also  likely  the  reason 
egosyntonicity  is  developed.  If  one  spends  most  of  their  life  thinking  about 
thinness,  about  not  eating,  and  how  good  it  feels  not  to  eat,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  said  thinness  becomes  one’s  entire  identity;  particularly  if,  after  a 
while,  this  kind  of  conditioning  creates  a  positive  disposition  toward  the 
physical  effects  of  starvation. 

Egosyntonicity  is,  thus,  not  formed  entirely  before  or  after  the  onset  of 


20  The  repertoire  includes  mantras  and  rules  about  how  to  eat  (e.g.,  cutting  food  into  tiny  pieces  and 
chewing  it  40  times),  what  to  eat  (e.g.,  eating  turns  to  stop  your  stomach  from  hurting),  and  when 
to  eat  (e.g.  never  after  6:00  pm). 
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anorexia,  but  somehow  during  the  transition  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  Recall 
that  anorexia  is  technically  formed  as  soon  as  someone  meets  the  three  DSM-V 
criteria  mentioned  in  the  beginning.  In  many  cases  the  idealization  of  thinness 
and  the  disordered  experience  of  one’s  own  body  is  already  present  pre¬ 
anorexia.  These  two  alone,  unfortunately,  do  not  mean  that  anorexia  has  been 
developed;  for  it  would  imply  that  anyone  who  values  thinness  and  is 
perfectionistic  about  their  physical  appearances  has  anorexia  nervosa.  The  only 
apparent  different  between  the  individual  in  the  pre-anorexic  stage  and  anorexic 
stage  is  body  weight.  The  mental  and  physical  exercises  of  the  pre-anorexic 
identity  promote  and  create  egosyntonicity;  this  then  leads  to  the  anorexic  stage 
and  identity  (because  without  egosyntonicity  it  is  likely  that  people  would 
surrender  to  the  physical  demands  of  their  body),  and  continues  throughout  it, 
contributing  to  the  subsequent  refusal  of  treatment.  This  implies  that 
egosyntonicity  itself  is  not  pathological,  although  it  leads  to  pathological  results. 
Some  people  may  even  choose  to  construe  egosyntonicity  as  a  defence 
mechanism  or  survival  tactic  developed  by  a  starving  body. 

6.  Conclusion 

Egosyntonicity  is  thus  not  necessarily  pathological.  This  means  that  the 
continuation  of  starvation  and  the  desire  for  thinness  when  one  is  already  thin 
and  starving  is  likely  not  pathological  either.  In  turn,  this  implies  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  something  pathological  in  the  pre-anorexia  and  anorexic 
individual  until  the  very  end  of  the  disorder’s  course,  which  is  unfortunately 
death.  It  is  tempting  in  such  cases  to  simply  force  anorexic  individuals  into  some 
form  of  treatment.  Unfortunately — as  anorexic  individuals  are  fully  competent  - 
these  decisions  are  not  ours  to  make  or  force  onto  others.  Egosyntonicity  is  the 
cause  of  this  unfortunate  series  of  events;  for  without  it  the  characteristic 
situation  of  anorexia  nervosa  would  look  much  different  than  it  does  here.  Even 
with  competence  and  authentic  states  pre  and  during  disorder,  the  lack  of 
egosyntonicity  (or  presence  of  egodystonicity)  would  create  consequences  for 
treatment  that  would  be  congruent  with  objectively  rational  views. 

But,  what  is  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  when  authenticity 
and  pathology  enter  the  image?  Authentic  states  that  lead  to  pathological 
consequences  may  very  well  become  or  be  considered  pathological  if  one  were 
to  construe  cause  and  effect  non-linearly.  This  would  mean  that  egosyntonicity 
is  pathological  and  that,  in  turn,  so  is  egosyntonic  anorexia  nervosa.  However, 
what  would  the  conclusion  that  egosyntonicity  is  pathological  mean  for  those 
individuals  who  are,  by  all  usual  considerations,  healthy?  If  it  is  pathological  to 
value  weight,  appearance,  diet,  exercise,  and  not  eating,  is  the  entirety  of  society 
pathological?  Maybe  it  is  not  the  content  of  egosyntonicity  that  is  pathological, 
but  its  mere  presence  in  a  disorder.  This  would  mean  that  anything  which 
internalizes  symptoms,  pain,  and  the  risk  of  death  as  being  good  is  a  credible 
instance  of  when  individuals  become  medically  and  legally  incompetent.  Such  a 
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conclusion  would  also  mean  that  egosyntonic  anorexia  nervosa  is  pathological. 
However,  what  sorts  of  implications  could  this  have  for  other  disordered  or  non- 
disordered  individuals? 

In  conclusion,  egosyntonicity  is,  overall,  ethically  complex  in  and  of 
itself.  Paired  with  anorexia  nervosa — which  is  a  conundrum  of  challenging 
issues  between  not  only  identity,  conceptions  of  normality,  mentality,  and 
society,  but  their  intersection  with  one  another — it  leads  to  a  great  number  of 
considerations,  which  must  be  taken  under  if  we  are  to  ethically  and  properly 
treat  this  dangerous  and  life-threatening  disease. 
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Reconciled  With  Relativity? : 
Treating  quantum  entanglement 
through  philosophical  causation 


Danielle  Chu 


0.  Introduction 

The  two  pillars  of  modern  physics,  Quantum  Mechanics  and  the  Theory  of 
Relativity  give  us  two  completely  different  pictures  of  our  physical  reality.  As 
such,  the  conclusions  that  come  from  one  theory  often  directly  contradict  the 
laws  governing  the  other.  One  such  example  is  that  of  the  quantum 
entanglement  phenomenon,  where  quantum  mechanics  says  that  changing  one 
particle  can,  regardless  of  distance,  instantaneously  cause  another  particle  to 
change  its  state.  This  is  purported  by  QM  while  Relativity  maintains  that 
nothing,  specifically  causal  processes,  can  travel  faster  than  the  speed  of  light.  In 
this  paper,  I  will  argue  that  while  the  connection  between  two  entangled 
electrons  constitute  a  causal  relationship,  this  causal  relationship  can  be 
preserved  without  violating  Relativity’s  rule  that  nothing  can  travel  faster  than 
the  speed  of  light.  I  am  going  to  do  this  through  seven  sections: 

1 .  What  does  Relativity  claim? 

2.  What  does  Quantum  Mechanics  claim? 

3.  What  is  the  problem  at  hand? 

4.  Theory  of  Causation:  Counterfactuals  and  Lewis 

5.  Is  the  quantum  connection  causation?  (I  will  argue  that  it  is) 

6.  Is  the  quantum  connection  superluminal?  (I  will  argue  that  it  is  not) 

7.  Possible  Objection:  physical  and  non-physical  causal  interactions 

1.  What  is  Relativity? 

The  basic  idea  behind  Relativity  is:  all  different  reference  frames  of  an  event  are 
of  equal  validity.  That  is,  there  does  not  exist  a  reference  frame  that  can  “more 
correctly”  describe  an  event  than  another.1  One  of  the  most  classic  thought 


1  Richard  Feynman,  The  Feynman  Lectures  on  Physics.  Vol.  1  (California:  Addison- Wesley 
Publishing  Company,  \  963),  15-1. 
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experiments  of  this  idea  can  be  described  as  such:  imagine  you  are  standing  on  a 
train  station  platform,  and  your  friend  is  standing  in  a  train.  Now  imagine  that 
while  you  are  standing  stationary  on  the  platform,  the  train  begins  to  move  and 
eventually  reaches  a  constant  velocity,  travelling  at  100  km/h;  constant  velocity 
here  means  that  the  train  moves  in  a  straight  line,  at  a  constant  speed.  Normally, 
we  would  say  that  we,  who  are  standing  on  the  train  platform,  are  obviously  the 
ones  at  rest  and  our  friend  is  the  one  that  is  in  motion.  However,  when  your 
friend  looks  out  the  window  of  her  constant-speed  train,  she  perceives  that  she  is 
the  one  standing  still,  and  we  are  actually  the  ones  moving  at  100  km/h  away 
from  her.  According  to  Relativity,  we  and  our  friend  are  both  right.  It  is 
nonsensical  to  talk  about  who  is  “objectively  at  rest”  because  there  is  no 
objective  reference  frame.2 

While  all  reference  frames  are  relative  in  Relativity,  there  is  one  thing 
that  remains  absolute:  the  speed  of  light.  The  fundamental  law  that  governs 
Relativity  is  that  in  a  vacuum,  light,  regardless  of  reference  frame,  always 
appears  to  travel  at  the  same  speed  (3.0  x  108  m/s).3  Moreover,  this  speed  is  a 
“universal  speed  limit”  beyond  which  nothing  can  travel  faster.  This  means 
particles,  signals,  etc.  must  all  travel  at  speeds  no  faster  than  the  speed  of  light.4 
This  can  be  envisioned  again  with  the  thought  experiment  of  your  friend  on  a 
train.  Instead  of  your  friend’s  train  leaving  from  the  station,  she  is  simply  riding 
through  the  station.  Imagine  that  while  you  are  standing  on  the  platform,  you 
send  out  a  beam  of  light.  While  your  friend  is  riding  through  the  station,  she  also 
sends  out  a  beam  of  light.  What  you  and  your  friend  would  see  is  that  both  your 
beams  of  light  travel  at  the  same  speed;  3.0  x  108  m/s.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
regular  motion  of  an  object,  for  example,  a  tennis  ball.  If  you  and  your  friend  in 
motion  both  throw  tennis  balls  with  the  same  force,  you  on  the  platform  would 
see  that  your  friend’s  tennis  ball  would  move  at  a  much  faster  velocity  than  the 
velocity  with  which  your  ball  was  travelling.  This  is  because  the  tennis  ball  is 
moving  not  only  at  the  velocity  it  was  thrown,  but  also  with  the  added  initial 
velocity  of  the  moving  train  (although  your  friend,  looking  at  her  tennis  ball 
would  see  it  moving  at  the  same  speed  as  you  would  see  your  own  tennis  ball). 
Thus,  the  initial  velocity  of  a  regular  object  dictates  its  speed  in  different 
reference  frames.  This  is  not  so  for  light.  Regardless  of  the  emitter’s  initial 
velocity,  it  always  travels  at  3.0  x  108  m/s.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  not 
a  logical  necessity  but  merely  a  physical  law.  It  holds  true  not  because  it 
necessarily  needs  to  hold  true,  but  that  it  has  been  tested  to  be  so.5 

The  speed  of  light  acts  as  a  “universal  speed  limit”.  No  particles,  matter 
or  signals  can  travel  faster  than  light.  This  also  holds  true  with  causal  effects.  To 


2  Randall  Knight,  Physics  for  Scientists  and  Engineers,  Second  ed.  (San  Francisco:  Pearson 
Education  Inc.,  2008),  1 149. 

3  Knight,  1148. 

4  Feynman,  15-1. 

5  Knight,  1150. 
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illustrate  this  simply,  one  can  imagine  the  implications  of  causal  effects 
travelling  faster  than  the  speed  of  light.  If  one  were  viewing  a  causal  event, 
where  the  effect  could  travel  faster  than  the  speed  of  light,  one  could  potentially 
observe  an  effect  before  they  observed  that  the  cause  even  happened.  Thus,  in 
Relativity,  causal  order  must  also  be  governed  by  the  speed  of  light.  Now  that  I 
have  given  a  brief  overview  of  the  claims  of  Relativity,  I  will  conclude  with  the 
two  basic  points  to  remember  from  this  section  in  order  to  understand  my  later 
arguments: 

1 .  Nothing  can  travel  faster  than  the  speed  of  light 

2.  Causal  processes  are  also  governed  by  the  speed  of  light 

2.  What  is  Quantum  Mechanics? 

The  paradigm  shift  from  classical  mechanics  to  Quantum  Mechanics  was 
monumental,  as  it  gave  us  an  entirely  different  interpretation  of  how  the  physical 
world  around  us  actually  behaves.  Since  Quantum  Mechanics  is  inherently 
mathematically  based,  rather  than  explaining  the  claims  directly,  I  will  describe 
them  through  three  experiments  with  Stem-Gerlach  machines.  Electrons  have  an 
angular  momentum,  or  ‘spin’.  For  simplicity,  this  can  be  visualized  as  the 
electron  physically  spinning  around  an  axis.  Since  electrons  possess  a  charge 
(negative),  the  spinning  motion  generates  a  magnetic  field  around  the  electron. 
A  Stem-Gerlach  machine  is  basically  a  large  magnet.  Thus,  when  a  small 
magnet,  such  as  an  electron  travels  through  the  magnetic  field  of  a  Stern- 
Gerlach  machine,  the  electron  is  either  attracted  or  repelled,  based  on  the 
direction  of  its  spin.  It  is  through  this  physical  change  of  path  that  a  Stem- 
Gerlach  machine  can  measure  the  spin  of  an  electron.6 

In  the  first  experiment  we  have  a  source  that  emits  a  beam  of  electrons. 
This  beam  of  electrons  is  incident  on  a  Stem-Gerlach  machine,  designed  to 
measure  spin  in  the  y-direction.  What  we  find  from  this  set  up  is  that  50%  of  the 
electrons  in  the  beam  are  deflected  upwards  and  50%  are  deflected  downwards. 
This  corresponds  to  designating  50%  of  electrons  as  “spin  up”  in  the  y-direction, 
and  50%  as  “spin  down”  in  the  y-direction.7 

In  our  second  experiment,  we  have  the  same  set  up  as  in  the  first 
experiment;  the  ‘up’  and  ‘down’  electrons  emerge  from  the  first  Stem-Gerlach 
machine.  Suppose  now  that  we  only  take  the  electrons  that  were  measured  to  be 
spin  up  in  the  y  direction,  and  place  them  through  another  Stem  Gerlach 
machine  that  measures  spin  in  the  x-direction.  One  can  visualize  this  as 
measuring  the  electron  spinning  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left;  however,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  we  name  the  two  spins  “up  in  the  x-direction”  or  “down  in 
the  x-direction”.  Of  the  50%  of  electrons  that  were  measured  to  be  up  in  the  y- 


6  John  Townsend,  A  Modern  Approach  to  Quantum  Mechanic.  (USA:  University  Science  Books, 
2000),  1-4. 

7  Townsend,  5 
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direction,  what  we  find  again  is  that  50%  of  the  electrons  are  up  in  the  x- 
direction  and  50%  are  down  in  the  x-direction.8 

So  far,  nothing  too  strange  has  happened.  This  third  experiment  is 
where  things  become  peculiar.  Say  we  take  the  same  set  up  as  our  second 
experiment,  but  now  we  only  take  the  particles  that  were  measured  to  be  in  the 
up  -x-direction  and  put  them  through  another  y-direction  Stem-Gerlach  machine. 
Remember  that  when  we  measured  the  electrons’  spins  in  the  x-direction,  we 
took  only  the  electrons  that  were  measured  to  be  up  in  the  y-direction.  When  we 
put  them  through  the  same  y-direction  Stem-Gerlach  machine  as  the  first  one, 
we  would  expect  to  have  100%  in  the  up-direction,  because  ‘up’  is  the  direction 
in  which  we  had  already  measured  them  to  spin.  However,  what  we  find  instead 
is  that  50%  emerge  in  the  up-y-direction  and  50%  emerge  in  the  down-y- 
direction.9 

The  result  we  get  from  this  final  experiment  is  really  strange.  We 
purposely  isolated  and  performed  our  experiment  only  on  the  electrons  that  spun 
in  the  up-y-direction.  It  seems  as  if  our  measurement  in  the  middle,  in  the  x- 
direction,  somehow  changes  not  only  what  information  was  learned  about  the 
electron,  but  also  what  properties  the  electrons  actually  have.10 

These  results  are  even  more  bizarre  when  we  consider  that  these  results 
hold  when  we  send  one  electron  through  the  machine  at  a  time.  Of  course,  one 
electron  cannot  exhibit  a  spin  such  that  50%  of  it  is  found  to  spin  in  the  up-y 
direction  and  50%  of  it  is  found  to  spin  in  the  down-y  direction.  However,  these 
numbers  instead  correspond  to  the  probability  of  the  electron  possessing  these 
qualities.  Imagine  again  that  we  perform  our  third  experiment,  but  now  with 
only  one  electron.  When  the  one  electron  reaches  the  first  SG  machine,  the 
results  actually  correspond  to  a  50%  probability  of  that  electron  spinning  in  the 
up-y-direction  and  50%  probability  of  it  spinning  in  the  down-y-direction.  If  we 
assume  that  in  this  particular  case,  it  was  measured  to  spin  up,  and  proceeds  to 
the  x-SG  machine,  again,  like  the  beam  of  electrons,  it  has  equal  probability  to 
spin  up  or  down  in  the  x  direction.  Suppose  again  that  in  this  case  it  is  measured 
to  spin  up  in  the  x  direction,  when  we  measure  it  in  the  y-direction  the  final 
time,  we  would  expect  it  to  spin  up  in  the  y-direction.  After  all,  it  is  only  one 
electron  and  we  already  measured  it  to  spin  up.  However,  what  we  find  again  is 
that  rather  than  this  one  electron  being  measured  100%  of  the  time  to  spin  up  in 
the  y-direction,  again,  it  is  measured  to  spin  50%  of  the  time  in  the  up-y- 
direction,  and  50%  of  the  time  in  the  down-y-direction.* 11 

What  we  can  conclude  from  the  behaviour  of  the  single  electron  is  that 
not  only  does  the  measurement  affect  what  state  the  electron  is  in,  but  before  it 
is  measured,  the  electron  can  be  in  any  state.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  after 


8  Townsend,  6. 

9  Townsend,  6. 

10  Townsend,  15. 

11  Townsend,  15-18. 
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the  x-measurement,  the  electron  still  has  a  probability  of  being  found  to  spin  in 
the  up  or  down  y-direction.  This  probability  that  it  can  spin  in  any  direction,  in  x 
or  y,  is  expressed  in  a  particle’s  wave- equation.  This  equation  is  represented  by 
the  symbol  ¥  and  also  known  as  the  “probability  wave”.  is  said  to  be  a 
‘superposition’  of  the  probabilities  an  electron  has  of  being  in  a  certain  state,  and 
it  is  what  governs  the  state  of  electrons,  and  particles  in  general.12 

Moreover,  an  electron  can  only  be  forced  into  a  definite  state  by 
measuring  it.  This  measurement  affects  'F  because  it  now  no  longer  has  a 
probability  to  be  in  any  state.  It  is  in  a  certain  state.  Because  the  measurement 
causes  the  electron  to  be  confined  to  a  state,  a  measurement  is  said  to  “collapse” 
the  wave  function.  Thus,  measurement  of  an  electron  changes  not  only  what  is 
known  about  the  electron,  but  because  *F  fundamentally  dictates  the  spin 
properties  of  an  electron,  the  measurement  actually  changes  what  the  electron  is. 

Here,  I  would  like  to  note  that  I  use  ‘measurement’  and  ‘observation’ 
interchangeably.  I  will  not  be  addressing  the  issue  of  whether  the  measurement 
that  collapses  the  wave  function  needs  to  be  done  by  a  conscious  mind,  although 
it  is  an  interesting  question.  In  this  paper,  it  will  be  assumed  that  a  simple 
measuring  device,  not  operated  by  a  conscious  mind,  produces  the  same  effects 
as  a  conscious  mind  observer.  This  assumption  will  not  change  the  course  of  my 
arguments 

Thus,  from  Quantum  Mechanics  and  Stem-Gerlach  machines,  we  need 
to  know  only  two  things: 

1.  An  electron  has  a  probability  to  be  in  any  state  (and  this  probability- 
function  is  what  causes  particles  to  behave  with  ‘wave-like’  properties). 

2.  A  state  of  an  electron  can  only  be  defined  after  you  measure  it  (which 
collapses  the  wave-function  into  a  definite  state,  thereby  forcing  the 
electron  to  take  on  a  specific  state). 

3.  What  is  the  problem? 

So  now  we  get  to  the  central  problem  of  this  paper:  the  quantum  entanglement 
phenomenon.  Suppose  that  like  our  previous  set  up,  we  have  a  source.  This 
source  could  be  a  spin-0  particle  that  just  decayed  into  two  separate  half-spin 
particles.  This  could  be  a  neutron  decaying  into  two  electrons,  the  same  type  we 
have  been  working  with  in  our  previous  SG  machines.  In  order  to  conserve 
angular  momentum,  we  know  that  one  must  spin  up  and  one  must  spin  down 
(for  their  total  to  have  been  0  in  the  neutron).  However,  as  previously  stated, 
both  electrons  have  equal  probability  to  spin  up  or  down.14  This  is  the  basic 
phenomenon  we  can  envision  when  talking  about  entanglement. 

In  general  terms,  imagine  our  final  experiment.  We  once  again  have  a 
source,  but  this  source,  instead  of  emitting  a  beam  of  electrons,  emits  two 
electrons  at  a  time.  These  two  electrons  are  entangled.  Entangling  these 


12  Townsend,  19. 

13  Townsend,  15. 

14  Townsend,  120. 
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electrons  means  that  their  wave-functions  are  interrelated  such  that  not  only  can 
you  not  change  one  without  changing  the  other,  but  if  you  know  how  one 
behaves,  you  know  that  the  other  one  must  behave  in  a  certain  way  as  well.15 
Imagine  that  you  measure  the  spin  of  the  first  electron  in  the  y-direction. 
Because  they  are  entangled,  we  can  automatically  conclude  that  since  the  first 
one  was  measured  to  spin  up  in  the  y  direction,  the  second  electron  in  this 
specific  case  spins  down  in  the  y-direction. 

This  is  true  regardless  of  whether  the  electrons  are  within  a  picometre 
from  each  other,  or  if  they  are  separated  by  billions  of  light  years.  When  one  is 
measured,  the  other  is  also  automatically  affected.16  One  might  be  tempted  to 
say  that  we  are  simply  inferring  the  other  electron’s  state  from  the  first  electron, 
and  not  actually  affecting  the  second  electron  by  measuring  the  first.  However, 
remember  from  our  previous  section  that  before  being  measured,  an  electron  has 
a  probability  to  be  in  any  state.  So  it  is  not  as  if  we  had  two  balls,  a  red  ball  and 
green  ball,  and  upon  seeing  the  red  ball  we  can  infer  the  other  one  is  green.  We 
are  not  simply  measuring  a  fixed  quality  the  electron  intrinsically  possesses. 
Because  the  states  are  only  fixed  upon  measurement,  our  action  upon  the  first 
particle  actually  affects,  instantaneously,  a  change  in  the  second. 

And  herein  lies  our  problem.  Recall  that  Relativity  claims  that  nothing, 
not  even  causal  process,  can  travel  faster  than  the  speed  of  light.  Well,  if 
Quantum  Mechanics  proposes  that  an  action  done  on  one  particle  can  affect 
another  particle  billions  of  light  years  away  instantaneously,  it  seems  like 
Quantum  Mechanics  is  claiming  that  causal  events  happen  at  a  rate  much  faster 
than  the  speed  of  light. 

It  appears  as  if  we  cannot  accept  that  both  Relativity  and  Quantum 
Mechanics  is  right.  So  which  one  is  wrong? 

Thesis  Recap 

Lor  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  I  am  going  to  argue  that,  while  the  connection 
between  two  entangled  electrons  constitutes  a  causal  relationship,  this  causal 
relationship  can  be  preserved  without  violating  Relativity’s  claim  that  nothing 
can  travel  faster  than  the  speed  of  light. 

4.  Counterfactuals  and  Lewis 

While  Hume  argued  that  causation  was  not  a  necessary  connection,  he  still 
maintained  that  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  causation  still  exists.  His 
definition  of  causation  is  this: 


15  Townsend,  121. 

16  Townsend,  133. 

17  Townsend,  132. 
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“We  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  object  followed  by  another, 
and  where  all  the  objects,  similar  to  the  first,  are  followed  by 
objects  similar  to  the  second.  Or,  in  other  words,  where,  if  the 
first  object  had  not  been,  the  second  never  had  existed” 
(Emphasis  added). 18 

The  second  part  of  Hume’s  theory  of  causation  is  much  more  than  a  rewording 
of  the  first  part.  Where  the  first  part  gives  us  a  direct  definition  of  cause,  the 
second  part  gives  us  a  counterf actual  description. 

Lewis  gives  us  one  of  the  most  complete  theories  of  counterfactuals 
and  its  relation  to  causation.  Let  us  begin  with  an  explication  of  counterfactuals. 
The  classic  example  Lewis  gives  of  a  counterfactual  statement  is:  “If  kangaroos 
did  not  have  tails,  they  would  topple  over.”19  The  basic  structure  of  this 
statement  is  that  “in  any  possible  state  of  affairs  where  something  is  contrary  to 
what  it  is  in  the  actual  world,  cp  [the  consequent]  will  happen”.  Since  this 
depiction  of  counterfactuals  invokes  the  idea  of  possible  worlds,  I  will  digress  to 
a  short  explanation  first  of  possible  worlds  before  proceeding. 

A  possible  world  is  any  world  that  is  in  any  small  way  different  from 
our  actual  world.  There  are  three  assumptions  the  counterfactual  theory  makes 
of  possible  worlds.  First,  our  actual  world  is  the  world  that  closest  resembles 
‘actuality’.  Secondly,  a  possible  world  A  is  closer  to  actuality  than  another 
possible  world  B  if  A  resembles  actuality  more  closely  than  world  B.  Finally, 

9  1 

counterfactuals  are  only  concerned  with  the  worlds  closest  to  actuality. 

Now  that  we  have  a  working  definition  of  a  possible  world,  let  us 
return  to  counterfactuals.  I  will  now  introduce  some  machinery.  There  are  two 
main  symbols  in  counterfactual  theory: 

(|)  □->  q> 

This  states  that  (p  is  true  at  all  the  closest  worlds  where  <\>  is  true.  This  behaves 
like  a  universal  quantifier  over  all  the  closest  possible  worlds.22  Note  that  <\> 
does  not  need  to  be  true  in  our  actual  world,  hence  why  it  is  called  a 
‘counterfactual  statement’.  The  truth-value  of  this  statement  comes  from  moving 
to  the  next  possible  worlds  which  resembles  our  actual  world,  but  where  (|)  and  cp 
hold  true.23 


18  David  Hume,  An  Enquiry  Concerning  Human  Understanding  (New  Jersey:  Library  of  Liberal 
Arts,  1995),  87. 

19  David  Lewis,  David  Lewis,  Counterfactuals  (Massachusetts:  Blackwell  Pubishing,  1973),  1. 

20  Lewis,  Counterfactuals,  1 . 

21  David  Lewis,  "Causation,"  The  Journal  of  Philosophy  70.17  (1973),  560. 

22  This  is  a  simplification  for  our  purposes,  excluding  the  concerns  of  vacuity.  See  Lewis,  Causation , 
560-561. 

23  This  counterfactual  conditional  can  also  hold  true  when  P  is  not  true,  and  therefore  the  whole 
statement  is  vacuously  true.  But  I  will  not  be  concerned  with  that  in  this  paper 
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<i>  O— >  9 

This  states  that  in  the  set  of  all  the  closest  possible  worlds  where  is  true,  there 
is  at  least  one  world  where  (p  is  true.  This  behaves  like  an  existential  quantifier 
over  all  the  closest  possible  worlds.24 

In  dealing  with  causation,  we  will  focus  only  on  the  first  symbol. 

To  illustrate  these  points  further,  let  us  return  to  our  original  example, 
“if  kangaroos  did  not  have  tails,  they  would  topple  over”.  This  statement  is 
asserting  that  if  all  other  things  were  the  same,  but  the  only  difference  between 
our  world  and  another  possible  world  is  that  kangaroos  in  the  possible  world  did 
not  have  tails,  then  it  would  be  the  case  that  they  would  topple  over.  This 
conditional  is  true  because  in  that  possible  world,  all  physical  laws,  construction 
of  kangaroo  anatomy,  etc.  are  the  same  as  in  our  world.  In  our  world,  the 
kangaroo  requires  a  tail  to  maintain  balance,  but  in  the  other  world,  it  does  not 
have  this  tail  and  therefore,  all  other  things  being  the  same,  they  would  topple 
over.  Thus,  since  it  is  true  that  the  kangaroos  would  topple  over  in  any  possible 
world  closest  to  ours,  the  entire  counterfactual  statement  is  true.25 

For  Lewis,  this  counterfactual  description  of  propositions  is  enough  to 
give  us  causal  dependence.  This  is  easy  to  see.  If  a  cause  were  not  to  exist,  then 
in  all  the  closest  possible  worlds,  the  effect  would  also  not  exist  (indeed,  if  the 
effect  would  still  exist  independent  of  the  cause,  it  would  not  be  the  closest 
world).  Yet,  so  far,  we  have  only  been  working  with  propositional  statements. 
How  do  we  turn  events  into  propositions,  so  they  can  fit  our  counterfactual 
analysis?  We  simply  assert  the  occurrence  of  our  event.  For  example, 

P(c)  □ — >  P(e) 

Where  c  and  e  stand  for  the  cause  event  and  the  effect  event,  and  the  P(x) 
relationship  asserts  that  x  happened.  For  example,  where  c  is  the  event,  P(c)  is 
the  assertion  that  c  happened  (or  did  not  happen,  depending  on  if  c  involves  a 
negation).  Therefore,  causal  dependence  can  easily  be  extended  to  events  by 
asserting  the  events  as  a  proposition  and  describing  them  counterfactually. 

Thus,  we  have  that  a  counterfactual  relationship  is  sufficient  for  causal 
dependence.  For  Lewis,  causal  dependence  is  all  there  is  for  causation.26  That  is, 
if  we  have  a  counterfactual  relationship,  then  we  have  causal  dependence.  If  we 
have  causal  dependence,  we  have  causation. 

One  final  note  needs  to  be  made,  and  that  is  on  the  transitivity  of 
causation.  While  causation  is  transitive,  causal  dependence  need  not  be.27  That 


24  Lewis,  Count  erf  actuals,  2 1 . 

o  c  # 

Lewis,  Causation,  560. 
Lewis,  Causation,  563. 
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is,  if  c  causes  d,  and  d  causes  e,  c  can  be  said  to  cause  e,  but  e  does  not  need  to 
necessarily  causally  depend  on  c.  This  is  because  without  c,  e  can  still  be 
brought  about  by  the  mere  existence  of  d.  e  does  not  require  c  to  happen. 
However,  since  e  does  arise  from  the  happening  of  c,  c  causes  e,  though  e  could 
have  happened  with  or  without  c.28  This  point  of  transitivity  will  be  important 
later  on. 

5.  Is  The  Quantum  Connection,  Causation? 

So  now  after  a  long  journey  through  philosophical  causation,  we  arrive  back  at 
the  central  question.  Is  the  quantum  connection  between  two  entangled 
electrons,  causation?  I  argue  that  it  is,  and  this  can  be  seen  through  our 
counterfactual  analysis  of  causation. 

In  our  actual  world,  the  chain  of  events  is: 

Particle  1  is  observed  Particle  2 ’s  state  is  collapsed 

Now  let  us  assume  our  counterfactual;  that  the  first  particle  is  not  observed. 
Well,  in  our  closest  world  where  all  our  physical  laws  are  the  same,  the 
trajectory  and  entanglement  of  the  electrons  are  the  same,  etc.  it  is  easy  to 
envision  that  the  only  thing  that  is  different  between  our  actual  world  and  this 
possible  world  is  simply  that  the  measurement  does  not  take  place.  Well,  from 
Quantum  Mechanics,  we  know  that  if  measurement  does  not  takes  place,  our 
electrons  will  continue  on  in  a  superposition  of  all  its  possible  states.  Thus,  the 
first  and  consequently  the  second  particle  will  not  have  a  fixed  state.  So,  our 
counterfactual  conditional  becomes: 

Particle  1  was  not  observed  □-  Particle  2  ’s  state  does  not  collapse 

Where  this  counterfactual  conditional  is  true,  because  in  the  closest  possible 
world  where  the  first  particle  is  not  observed,  the  2nd  particle  would  not  collapse. 
Thus,  since  our  counterfactual  conditional  is  true,  we  have  causal  dependence. 
Since  we  have  causal  dependence,  we  have  causation.  Therefore,  the  quantum 
connection  between  electrons  is  a  causal  connection,  where  the  first  event  causes 
the  second. 

6.  How  the  Quantum  Connection  Need  Not  Violate  Relativity 

In  this  section,  I  will  argue  that  the  quantum  connection  between  two  entangled 
electrons  is  not  superluminal. 

So  what  do  we  have  so  far?  From  my  previous  argument  that  the 
entanglement  phenomenon  is  causation,  we  have  that  an  observation  (or  more 
generally,  an  action)  performed  at  point  A  can  have  an  effect  on  a  particle 
billions  of  light  years  away  at  point  B.  Not  only  can  they  affect  each  other,  but 
the  effect  is  a  causal  relationship,  and  it  is  instantaneous.  At  first  glance,  this 
seems  to  directly  contradict  Relativity’s  claim  that  nothing  can  travel  faster  than 
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the  speed  of  light.  But  I  argue  that  we  are  not  considering  the  complete  causal 
chain. 

What  we  have  so  far  is: 

Observe  at  point  A  Change  state  at  point  B 

But  this  is  not  the  full  story.  There  is  a  middle  link  in  the  causal  chain  we  are 
ignoring:  that  of  collapsing  the  wave  function.  Our  chain  should  look  like  this: 

Observe  at  point  A  Collapse  wave  function  Change  state  at  point  B 

First,  I  am  going  to  prove  that  this  middle  link  is  indeed  part  of  the 
causal  chain,  where  the  final  consequent  causally  depends  on  this  middle 
consequent.  To  do  this,  I  again  am  going  to  appeal  to  a  counterfactual  analysis. 
Our  counterfactual  of  this  statement  would  be  that  we  do  not  collapse  the  wave 
function.  Well,  from  Quantum  Mechanics,  we  know  that  in  order  for  the  second 
electron  to  be  fixed  into  a  state,  our  probability  wave-equation  must  be  collapsed 
into  a  specific  state.  Thus,  if  we  did  not  collapse  our  wave  function,  we  could 
not  force  the  electron  at  point  B  to  change  its  state.  Thus,  it  is  a  true 
counterfactual  conditional,  which  implies  causal  dependence,  which  implies 
causation. 

Further,  we  know  that  it  is  an  effect  of  observing  at  point  A  because, 
again  from  Quantum  Mechanics,  we  know  observation  or  measurement  of  an 
electron  always  leads  to  the  collapse  of  its  wave  function.  Appealing  to  Hume’s 
first  statement  of  causation,  where 

“A  cause  is  defined  as  an  object  followed  by  another  and  here 

all  the  objects,  similar  to  the  first,  are  followed  by  objects 

similar  to  the  second”,29 

we  can  correctly  infer  that  observing  the  electron  at  point  A  leads  to  a  collapse 
in  the  wave  function.  Therefore,  this  entire  causal  chain  is  valid. 

Now  that  we  have  established  this  new  addition  to  our  causal  chain,  we 
can  move  onto  the  next  question:  does  this  violate  Relativity?  That  is,  is  it  still 
not  the  case  that  collapsing  the  wave  at  point  A  affects  an  event  billions  of  light 
years  away  instantaneously?  I  argue  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  causal 
interaction  is  dependent  upon  this  middle  step  of  causality. 

Consider  that  the  observation  of  the  particle  happens  in  space,  but  the 
wave  collapse  does  not.  Remember  that  the  wave  equation  is  also  known  as  ‘a 
probability  wave’.  While  this  equation  governs  the  behaviour  of  the  electron,  all 
it  tells  us  is  the  probability  of  the  spin  of  an  electron;  or  in  the  case  of  the 
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entangled  electrons,  the  probability  for  the  two  electrons  to  be  in  a  certain  state 
of  spin.  The  equation  of  this  probability  wave  is  such  that  it  does  not  take  into 
account  spatial  relations.  Furthermore,  not  only  does  the  probability  wave  not 
include  any  component  of  space  or  distance,  but  it  also  is  not  a  space- 
propagating  wave  in  the  same  way  gravity,  electric,  or  magnetic  fields  are.  This 
is  because  the  wave  equation  is  not  in  space.  It  is  a  mathematical  entity,  not  a 
physical  one.  does  not  emanate  from  an  electron  like  a  gravitational  field 
would;  it  merely  describes  the  probability  of  the  electron(s).  Consider  further 
that  by  virtue  of  the  two  electrons  being  entangled,  it  is  impossible  to  affect  the 
probability  wave  of  only  one  electron.  The  two  electrons  are  described  by  the 
same  equation.  Thus,  it  is  nonsensical  to  collapse  the  wave  function  “at  one 
point”.  A  measurement  on  one  part  of  the  system  (i.e.  measuring  one  particle)  is 
really  a  measurement  on  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  wave  equation  does  not 
have  “a  point”  because  it  is  not  a  physical  entity,  and  because  if  you  collapse  the 
wave  function,  you  collapse  the  entire  wave  function. 

If  the  wave  equation  is  not  a  physical  thing,  it  cannot  be  described  in 
space.  If  it  is  not  described  in  space,  then  speed,  which  is  in  essence  distance 
traveled  over  time,  is  nonsensical  because  it  does  not  have  a  distance  to  travel. 
Thus,  we  need  not  worry  about  it  “travelling  faster  than  the  speed  of  light” 
because  it  cannot  travel. 

To  make  this  point  clear,  let  us  return  to  the  causal  chain: 

Observe  at  point  A  Collapse  wave  function  Change  state  at  point  B 

We  observe  a  point  A  in  physical  space.  This  observation  causes  the  collapse  of 
the  wave  function.  However,  since  the  wave  function  is  not  in  space,  there  is  no 
distance  for  this  causal  effect  to  travel;  it  cannot  travel  a  distance  because  the 
causal  relationship  cannot  be  described  at  an  end  point  in  physical  space.  Thus, 
since  the  wave  function  collapse  is  not  in  space,  the  effect  of  observing  point  A, 
collapsing  the  wave  function,  can  happen  instantaneously.  Further,  since  the 
wave  function  is  not  in  space,  it  can  affect  the  state  of  electron  at  point  B  also 
instantaneously.  It  is  not  in  space,  so  distance  does  not  govern  it.  Therefore,  we 
have  shown  that  the  collapse  of  the  wave  function  is  a  necessary  aspect  of  the 
causal  chain.  Further,  the  wave  collapse  does  not  happen  ‘in  space’  so  it  is 
nonsensical  to  speak  of  the  causal  affects  that  happen  through  it,  “travelling”  at 
any  velocity  (superluminal  or  not).  Thus,  the  causal  effects  between  our  first 
antecedent  and  middle  consequent  can  happen  instantaneously  without  violation 
of  Relativity,  and  our  causal  effect  between  our  middle  antecedent  and  final 
consequent  can  happen  instantaneously.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
transitivity  of  causality,  we  can  maintain  the  causal  relationship  between 
observing  a  particle  at  point  A  and  affecting  a  particle  at  point  B  is  a  causal 
relationship.  Therefore,  we  can  say  that  the  quantum  connection  is  causation 
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without  violating  Relativity’s  claim  that  nothing  can  travel  faster  than  the  speed 
of  light. 

7.  Addressing  a  Possible  Objection 

One  possible  objection  might  be  that  since  I  put  the  collapse  of  the  wave 
equation  into  the  causal  chain,  and  I  have  already  established  that  the  wave 
equation  is  not  physical,  I  now  have  a  physical  cause  affecting  something  non¬ 
physical,  and  a  non-physical  thing  affecting  something  that  is  physical.  How  can 
it  be  the  case  that  non-physical  things  can  be  the  source  of  a  cause  or  an  effect? 

In  trying  to  answer  this  question,  I  at  first  attempted  to  create  an 
analogous  scenario.  Yet,  I  realized  that  Quantum  Mechanics  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  because  it  is  counter-intuitive  and  different  from  our  usual 
conception  of  the  world.  This  counter-intuitiveness  means  that  phenomena  in 
QM  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  quick  and  complete  analogy. 

Thus,  instead,  I  will  address  this  objection  by  drawing  your  attention 
back  to  the  counterfactual  analysis  of  causation.  Remember  that  causal 
dependence  relied  only  on  the  counterfactual  conditional  being  true.  A 
counterfactual  conditional  being  true  relied  only  on  the  truth-values  of  the 
antecedent  and  consequent  propositions,  in  the  closest  possible  worlds.  These 
propositions  need  only  be  just  that  -  propositions;  assertions.  The  counterfactual 
theory  does  not  require  that  they  be  physical  objects,  events  etc.;  only  that  they 
are  propositions.  Thus,  although  it  is  not  intuitive  that  a  non-physical  entity  such 
as  a  mathematical  equation  can  be  the  cause  of  a  physical  change  and  the  effect 
of  a  physical  change,  from  our  definition  of  causation,  it  is  not  disallowed.  Thus, 
while  it  is  certainly  strange  that  the  wave  equation  is  not  physical  and  can  have 
physical  effects,  it  is  not  an  objection  to  my  argument. 

8.  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  I  have  shown  that  the  quantum  entanglement  phenomenon 
between  two  electrons  not  only  constitutes  a  causal  relationship,  but  also 
constitutes  a  causal  relationship  that  does  not  violate  the  Theory  of  Relativity.  I 
argued  this  by  first  describing  basic  concepts  in  both  Relativity  and  Quantum 
Mechanics.  Then,  I  addressed  what  the  problem  was:  that  the  connection 
between  two  quantum-entangled  electrons  seems  to  violate  the  Law  of  Light. 
Then,  I  presented  Lewis’  counterfactual  theory  of  causation,  which  I  used  to 
argue  that  the  quantum  entanglement  connection  was  causal.  Finally,  I 
introduced  a  new  aspect  of  the  causal  chain  to  show  that  the  process  does  not 
violate  the  speed  of  light,  and  that  while  it  is  a  strange  idea  that  a  non-physical 
thing  can  have  physical  causes  and  effects,  it  is  still  valid  within  our  theory  of 
causation. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  exemplary  of  the  fundamental  conflict  between 
Quantum  Mechanics  and  Relativity.  The  reason  these  two  theories  conflict  is 
because  they  give  us  fundamentally  different  views  of  what  the  nature  of  our 
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physical  world  is.  Yet,  the  conflict  between  the  two  theories  is  not  only  a 
problem  for  science.  The  question  that  these  two  theories  are  attempting  to 
answer  is  one  that  we,  as  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  struggling  with:  “what 
is  the  nature  of  reality?”  Through  this  thesis,  I  hoped  to  reconcile  one  of  the 
major  contradictions  of  the  two  theories,  but  as  with  any  two  theories  that  give 
us  radically  different  views  of  the  world,  there  are  many  more  questions  to  be 
answered. 
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Ingrid  Stefanovic 

Charles  Dalrymple-Fraser  &  Ingrid  Stefanovic 


Introduction:  Professor  Ingrid  Stefanovic  greets  me  as  I  walk  into 
L’Espresso  on  Bloor.  We’ve  agreed  that,  if  there  is  anywhere  to 
discuss  philosophy,  it’s  in  a  coffee  shop,  and  L’Espresso  is  a 
department  favourite.  We  order  our  drinks  and  waste  no  time  in 
catching  up:  she  has  a  famous  habit  of  taking  interest  in  the 
continuing  lives  of  all  her  students.  I  tell  her  about  my  studies  and 
projects,  and  she  updates  me  on  her  half-sabbatical.  She’s  been 
working  on  a  number  of  projects:  from  water  ethics  and  public 
policy,  to  interpretations  of  interdisciplinarity  in  environmental 
studies,  among  several  others.  She’s  also  working  on  a  new 
monograph,  tentatively  titled  “Shaping  the  Natural  City”.  Still, 
despite  her  busy  schedule,  Professor  Stefanovic  was  enthusiastic 
about  meeting  up  and  sharing  her  thoughts  with  our  undergraduate 
readership,  for  which  Noesis  is  very  grateful. 


Noesis:  Allow  me  to  start  off  with  a  list,  and  then  a  question.  You’re  a  former 
Executive  Co-Director  of  the  International  Association  for  Environmental 
Philosophy,  a  Senior  Scholar  with  the  Center  for  Humans  and  Nature,  an 
Academic  Fellow  of  the  Potomac  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  the  former 
Founding  Director  of  the  UofT’s  Centre  for  Environment,  and  you’ve  been  an 
Expert  Reviewer  for  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change.  A  great 
deal  of  your  philosophical  work  is  in  environmental  and  applied  ethics,  writing 
on  topics  like  how  philosophy  can  inform  decision  making,  from  building  new 
roads  to  water  ethics  and  resource  privatization,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  on  the 
phenomenology  of  place  and  sustainable  development — 

Stefanovic:  [laughing]  I  think  you’ve  wrapped  up  the  whole  interview  right 
there! 

Noesis:  Not  in  the  least!  In  short,  you’re  not  at  all  what  people  tend  to  think  of 
when  they  consider  a  philosopher.  Rather  than  bound  to  the  armchair,  you’re 
very  engaged  in  the  world  at  large.  My  first  question  then  is  this:  What  role  do 
you  think  philosophy  plays  or  should  play  in  the  world  at  large? 
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Stefanovic:  Well,  I  really  think  that  the  history  of  philosophy  is,  in  fact,  a 
history  of  engaged  philosophers.  When  you  think  back  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
they  were  in  the  Agora:  they  were  “out  there”.  They  weren’t  just  philosophizing 
in  an  academic  setting:  they  were  doing  something  that  was  going  to  matter  to 
society  at  large.  And,  in  my  opinion,  everybody — every  human  being — asks 
themselves  philosophical  questions.  So  if  we  can  be  engaged  as  philosophers,  to 
actually  encourage  that  conversation  beyond  academia,  beyond  the  disciplinary 
bound  of  the  discipline  of  philosophy,  then  we’re  actually  doing  our  job. 
Encouraging  deep  questioning  and  critical  thinking  should  be  happening  much 
more  than  it  is  in  the  world  at  present.  So,  I  think  that  there’s  a  responsibility  of 
philosophers  to  be  engaged  and  to  try — because  we  are  very  well  trained  with 
critical  thinking  skills,  because  we  ask  the  questions  that  people  don’t,  or  don’t 
have  the  luxury  of  asking — to  be  out  there,  doing  our  duty  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  it  goes  the  other  way  as  well.  I  think  that 
philosophers,  and  philosophy  as  a  discipline,  can  also  be  informed  by  virtue  of  a 
different  kind  of  listening  to  what  is  happening  in  the  world  at  large — beyond 
our  ivory  walls — so  that  we  can  begin  asking  ourselves  different  kinds  of 
questions,  depending  on  what  kind  of  policy  pressures  are  affecting  society.  So, 

I  think  it  goes  both  ways.  Philosophers  have  a  responsibility  to  be  engaged  in 
this  world  that  is  experiencing  all  kinds  of  problems — from  climate  change  to 
militarism,  from  overpopulation  to  North  Korea’s  human  rights  violations — to 
be  engaged  in  these  kinds  of  issues  so  that  we  can  start  asking  the  right  kind  of 
questions. 

Noesis:  So,  it’s  a  twofold  process:  not  just  throwing  ourselves  into  the  world  and 
tackling  these  worldly  questions,  but  also  listening  to  what  kinds  of  questions 
need  to  be  answered. 

Stefanovic:  Exactly.  And  it  sounds  like  an  easy  task  but  it  isn’t.  Taking  those 
concepts  and  making  them  relevant  to  the  world  at  large,  without  translating 
them  in  a  way  that  trivializes  them,  is  very  difficult  to  do.  It  is  easier  to  talk 
within  your  academic  community,  because  so  much  is  understood  and  taken  for 
granted,  and  communicated  without  explanation. 

Noesis:  I  know  that,  in  a  lot  of  your  work,  you  make  an  actual  effort  to  go 
around  and  interview  people,  particularly  on  their  own  experiences  of  place  and 
environment.  In  this  capacity,  you’re  very  much  listening  to  people.  Yet,  I  think 
we  agree  that  most  philosophers  don’t  tend  to  engage  in  the  world  outside  of  the 
discipline.  Where  do  you  think  this  hesitation  to  reach  out  and  listen  to  non¬ 
philosophers  comes  from? 
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Stefanovic:  I  think  that,  when  you  look  at  it — I’ve  done  a  lot  of  research  on 
interdisciplinarity,  and  therefore  on  disciplines — disciplines  arose  from  the  fact 
that  we  wanted  to  get  more  expert  knowledge  in  an  increasingly  complex  world, 
across  a  number  of  areas  of  study.  And,  disciplines  developed  with  their  own 
languages,  so  that  very  specific  conversations  could  be  had  in  a  community  in 
which  everyone  already  understood  one-another.  So,  I  don’t  think  it’s  just  philo¬ 
sophers.  I  think  the  university  and  academic  structure  has  evolved  in  such  a  way 
to  encourage  disciplinary  depth  at  the  expense  of  interdisciplinary  conversations, 
which  tend  to  seem  broad  and  not  sufficiently  deep.  So,  it’s  easy  to  keep 
conversation  within  areas  of  study. 

Furthermore,  career  advancement  in  these  fields  is  very  much  based  on  internal 
and  peer-reviewed  processes,  and  encourages  disciplinary  thinking.  So,  it’s  risky 
to  be  trained  as  a  philosopher  and  to  say  that  now  I’m  going  to  go  talk  to  arch¬ 
itects,  to  environmentalists,  to  cognitive  scientists — it’s  all  riskier.  But,  it  be¬ 
comes  less  risky  when  those  new  domains  of  overlap  are  established:  when 
phenomenology  and  cognitive  science  connects.  When  those  boundaries  of 
disciplines  are  moved,  it  becomes  easier  to  have  those  conversations  and  to 
continue  to  have  those  conversations.  But  that  first  move  is  always  difficult. 

Noesis:  A  lot  of  your  work  seems  to  fall  in  what  we  would  call  a  Continental 
tradition.  You  have  written  rather  extensively  on  environmental  and  arch¬ 
itectural  phenomenology,  and  wrote  your  dissertation  on  the  phenomenology  of 
death.  You’ve  even  been  mentioned  in  Protevi’s  Dictionary  of  Continental 
Philosophy.  I  think  it’s  a  controversial  but  important  question  to  ask:  Do  you 
think  that  there  is  an  actual  relevant  divide  between  the  analytic  tradition  and 
continental  tradition.  And,  if  so,  is  it  one  that  needs  bridging? 

Stefanovic:  When  I  was  a  student  in  the  70s,  there  was  a  huge  divide  between 
the  Continental  tradition  and  the  Analytic  tradition.  They  just  didn’t  talk  to  one 
another  at  all.  So  it  was  really  a  time  when  they  were  seen  to  be  very  separate. 
And,  if  you  think  about  it,  the  very  notion  of  Continental  philosophy,  they  really 
are  on  the  continent  as  opposed  to  in  England — 

Noesis:  — divided  by  that  hop  across  the  pond. 

Stefanovic:  Exactly.  There  was  this  divide  across  the  pond  between  the  French 
existentialists  and  German  phenomenologists  on  one  hand,  and  the  British 
Analytic  tradition  on  the  other  hand.  So,  I  think  there  is  certainly  a  historical 
separation. 

But,  I  have  found  that  this  divide,  this  rift,  has  decreased  over  the  years.  There 
has  been  far  less  animosity  between  Analytic  and  Continental  philosophers.  It 
comes  and  goes  in  an  interesting  ebb  and  tide  in  terms  of  the  relationships 
between  the  two,  but  you  have  people  like  Wittgenstein,  who  we  were  talking 
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about  earlier.  Many  people  thought  that  Wittgenstein  was  an  Analytic 
philosopher,  where  others  said  that  he  was  a  Continental  philosopher,  because 
he  was  talking  about  language  and  meaning  and  patterns.  I  actually  tend  to  think 
that  the  Analytic  and  Continental  traditions  have  more  in  common  than  they 
think,  and  that  the  historical  divide — that  pond — is  counterproductive.  It  doesn’t 
really  help  either  tradition  if  they  don’t  talk  to  each  other. 

Noesis:  So  historically,  at  least,  there  has  been  a  physical  divide.  And  you’re 
saying  that  you’ve  seen  a  development  of  the  two  traditions  throwing  fewer 
rocks  at  one  another  across  that  pond.  But,  do  you  think  that  there  is  a  point  in 
the  foreseeable  future  where  the  two  not  only  stop  throwing  rocks  at  one 
another,  but  actually  manage  to  cross  that  divide  and  intersect?  Or,  are  they 
doomed  to  a  distinct  but  agreeable  cooperation? 

Stefanovic:  I  think  it  can  and  should  do  both.  It’s  like — I’m  going  to  touch  back 
on  interdisciplinarity:  it’s  always  the  same  in  terms  of  any  interdisciplinary 
conversation.  In  some  sense,  each  tradition  is  legitimized  in  having  just  a 
conversation  within  their  own  field  and  in  building  up  that  specific  knowledge, 
but  there  are  other  people  who  are  capable  of  engaging  in  both  traditions  and 
changing  the  conversations  that  are  happening  in  each  tradition.  And,  I  tend  to 
prefer  the  second  option.  Why  would  we  entrench  ourselves  in  one  particular 
philosophical  discipline  and  not  learn  from  other  philosophical  ways  of 
thinking?  What  do  we  have  to  lose?  Philosophy  is  philosophy,  and  if  we  can’t 
have  conversations  across  this  divide,  it  is  a  strange  situation  we’ve  boxed 
ourselves  into. 

Noesis:  To  bridge  between  these  two  lines  of  questioning — on  your 
environmental  philosophy  and  your  Continental  tradition — do  you  think  that 
there  is  something  in  particular  about  the  Continental  tradition  that  lends  itself  to 
the  study  of  environmental  philosophy? 

Stefanovic:  Well,  I  hate  to  use  the  word  “holistic”,  because  it’s  such  a  strange 
and  laden  word  for  most  people,  but  I  think  that  one  of  the  main  things  the 
phenomenological  tradition  does  is  that  it  tries  to  attend  to  context  and  sets  of 
relations,  and  a  way  of  being  in  the  world  that  is  very  much  taken  for  granted. 
When  it  comes  to  questions  of  environmental  behaviour,  and  understanding 
environmental  attitudes,  it’s  not  just  explicit  attitudes  and  explicitly  formulated 
value  systems  that  need  to  be  part  of  the  conversation — a  very  analytic  tradition 
of  logical  rigor  and  formulating  views  and  justifying  them  in  that  fashion — but 
it’s  also  clear  to  me  that  human  behaviour  is  driven  by  means  that  are  often 
implicit.  So,  the  phenomenological  tradition  focuses  on  this  implicit  dimension 
of  being  in  the  world  that  has  been  forgotten  by  Western  philosophers  for 
centuries.  And  to  be  honest,  unless  we  understand  this  dimension,  we’re  not 
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going  to  understand  how  people  interact  with  the  world  at  large,  with  their 
natural  and  built  environments. 

Actually,  the  International  Association  for  Environmental  Philosophy  was  a 
group  that  came  together  out  of  SPEP  (the  Society  for  Phenomenology  and 
Existentialist  Philosophy):  a  group  of  Continental  philosophers  who  came 
together  and  said:  “Let’s  get  together  and  talk  about  environmental  philosophy, 
not  just  in  terms  of  ethics,  but  also  in  terms  of  aesthetics,  ontology,  metaphysics, 
epistemology,  and  all  of  it.  Let’s  try  to  find  a  group  that’s  going  to  come 
together  and  explore  that  gambit  of  emotions  and  meanings,  and  ways  of  being 
in  the  world  that  affect  our  decisions.” 

Noesis:  At  this  point,  there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  themes  that  run  through  your 
work  and  our  conversation.  We  have  notions  of  interdisciplinarity,  of  philo¬ 
sophers  involving  themselves  in  the  world,  in  taking  different  perspectives — 
whether  from  non-philosophers  or  from  crossing  that  pond  and  taking  a  different 
look  at  things.  The  next  question  seems  appropriate  then,  given  your  views 
toward  the  university  reform:  What  advice  do  you  have  for  students  of  philo¬ 
sophy  today? 

Stefanovic:  I  would  say:  “follow  your  passions”,  [laughing].  Absolutely.  Follow 
your  heart.  If  you’re  someone  who  really  wants  to  and  loves  to  study  Aristotle  or 
Kant,  and  want  to  build  a  career  of  teaching  those  texts  to  other  students,  then  go 
for  it!  You  don’t  have  to  go  about  doing  a  particular  kind  of  philosophy.  Don’t 
worry  now  about  jobs  and  careers;  choose  to  study  what  you  love  to  study.  In 
my  case,  as  a  graduate  student,  I  loved  sitting  around  a  seminar  table  with  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  in  hand,  and  just  walking  through  it,  line-by-line  with 
the  professor.  I  had  no  idea  what  the  future  would  hold  for  me,  I  just  did  what  I 
loved  to  do.  My  advice  for  you  is  to  do  the  same. 

But,  I  also  hope  more  philosophers  are  encouraged  to  take  their  philosophical 
skills  and  put  them  to  use  in  a  wider  audience,  beyond  academics,  because  the 
world  can  learn  from  that.  It  is  no  less  important  than  staying  within  academic 
boundaries,  trying  to  get  your  papers  accepted  into  peer-reviewed  journals.  Both 
have  their  usefulness,  and  we  need  both.  Most  people  trained  in  philosophy 
think  that  the  conversation  beyond  the  philosophical  audience  is  less  important 
than  the  peer-reviewed,  career  trajectory,  and  I  don’t  think  that’s  the  case.  The 
world  needs  us.  The  world  definitely  needs  philosophers.  And  it’s  time  to 
change  the  discipline  of  philosophy. 

Noesis:  I  think  this  is  great  advice,  and  unfortunately  too  uncommon.  But,  as 
students,  most  of  our  time  is  spent  in  a  classroom,  working  in  this  tradition  of 
self-interested  philosophy.  What  steps  do  you  think  students  should  be  taking  to 
start  engaging  in  what  we  might  call  this  new  philosophy,  this  philosophy  for  the 
world? 
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Stefanovic:  First  of  all,  students  might  try  taking  applied  philosophy  courses 
[laughing].  Seriously,  students  need  to  recognize  that  it  is  no  lesser  philosophy 
and  no  less  important  or  valuable  to  engage  in  an  “applied”  study.  These  courses 
have  value,  and  perhaps  even  more  value  than  the  standard  “pure”  philosophy 
courses. 

See,  I  think  that  what  you’re  doing  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  You’re  engaged  in  a  lot 
of  student  groups,  and  you’re  engaging  philosophy  in  them.  Students  need  to 
begin  waking  up  and  paying  attention  to  the  world.  We  teach  and  take  ethics 
courses  and  study  responsibility,  but  then  we  close  our  eyes  to  responsibility  in 
the  community.  Why?  What  kind  of  lesson  is  this  in  ethics,  if  we  just  sit  back 
and  theorize  about  what  is  right,  what  is  good,  and  what  is  best  for  a  society,  but 
don’t  do  anything?  It’s  not  enough  just  to  think  and  to  theorize  about  these 
issues.  You  need  to  go  outside  and  find  ways  to  put  them  to  use. 

Noesis:  We’ve  asked  the  big  questions  about  the  future  of  philosophy,  about 
philosophy  in  the  world,  about  the  analytic  continental  divide,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  philosophy  students.  But,  perhaps  the  hardest  question 
remains:  if  you  could  have  dinner  with  any  two  dead  philosophers,  who  would 
they  be? 

Stefanovic:  On  the  one  hand,  I  would  love  to  have  dinner  with  Martin 
Heidegger,  because  I  have  spent  my  entire  career  influenced  by  his  work,  and  I 
think  his  influence  is  apparent  in  most  of  the  books  I  write.  Actually,  in  1976, 1 
went  to  Freiburg  in  hopes  of  meeting  him,  but  he  had  died  before  I  arrived  that 
year,  [laughing].  I  thought  that  was  very  unfair. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  lots  of  philosophers  I’d  love  to  have  dinner  with. 
But  another  one  is  my  good  old  friend  Tom  Langan,  who  taught  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  who  was  my  mentor  and  teacher  until  he  died  a 
few  years  ago.  I’d  love  to  have  a  dinner  with  him  and  catch  up,  because  he  was  a 
true  teacher.  I’ve  been  really  fortunate  to  have  a  number  of  great  teachers  who 
completely  changed  my  life,  and  he  was  one  of  them.  It’s  important  to  me,  not 
only  to  have  dinner  with  the  big,  famous,  classical  philosophers,  but  also  with 
those  who  really  made  a  difference  in  my  life. 

Professor  Stefanovic  recently  accepted  the  position  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Environment  at  Simon  Fraser  University,  and  will  be  leaving  the  University  of 
Toronto  this  summer.  Toronto  students — present  and  future — will  be  at  a  loss 
without  her  leadership  and  passion,  and  SFU  has  gained  a  valuable  scholar. 
The  editors  of  Noesis  would  like  to  wish  the  best  in  her  new  role. 
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An  Open  Philosophy: 

In  conversation  with  Franz  Huber 

Rory  Harder,  SuJung  Lee  &  Franz  Huber 


Introduction:  Professor  Franz  Huber  joined  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  Department  of  Philosophy  this  year,  moving 
from  the  University  of  Konstanz  in  Germany.  Professor  Huber’s 
areas  of  academic  interest  lie  in  formal  epistemology,  philosophy  of 
science,  and  logic.  Students  admire  Professor  Huber  for  his 
idiosyncratic  teaching  habits:  from  his  tendency  to  pace  about  the 
room  during  lectures  to  the  way  he  lets  his  wild  hair  flow  in  only  the 
way  that  befits  a  passionate  philosopher.  Students  also  appreciate 
Professor  Huber’s  approachability  and  enthusiasm  in  teaching,  as  he 
constantly  encourages  students  to  ask  questions  and  point  out  any 
criticisms  in  his  method  of  instruction.  A  man  of  many  talents, 
Professor  Huber  has  taught  or  is  currently  teaching  Knowledge  and 
Reality,  Probability  and  Inductive  Logic,  and  Epistemology. 


Noesis:  So  we  understand  that  you’ve  taught  in  Germany  and  Austria  as  well 
here  at  U  of  T,  and  have  done  research  at  each  location  as  well.  We  are  curious 
about  what  you  think  about  the  university  climate  there,  as  opposed  to  here,  and 
maybe  specifically  in  terms  of  the  undergrad  experience. 

Huber:  I  actually  have  to  correct  you  in  that  I’ve  never  taught  in  Austria.  But  I 
have  taught  in  Germany  and  the  U.S.,  and  from  what  I  know  from  studying  in 
Austria  it’s  pretty  similar  to  Germany.  One  difference  goes  back  to  a  difference 
in  the  school  system:  the  school  system  in  Europe  is  extended  over  13  years, 
whereas  here  it’s,  I  think,  a  little  bit  shorter.  Is  this  correct? 

Noesis:  Oh,  well  there’s  grade  1  to  grade  12  and  then  university.  There  used  to 
be  a  grade  13  [in  Ontario],  but  that  was  phased  out  around  2003. 

Huber:  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  what  I’m  trying  to  say  is  that  students  tend  to  be  a  little 
bit  younger  when  they  start  studying  in  Canada.  Or  maybe  I  just  got  old  and  did 
not  notice  it. 

A  more  important  difference  is  that  in  continental  Europe  there  are  effectively 
no  tuition  fees:  higher  education  is  free.  Obviously  this  affects  universities.  In 
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Canada  and  the  US  there  is  much  more  competition  between,  and  diversity 
among,  universities.  In  continental  Europe  all  universities  are  supposed  to  be 
equal.  For  instance,  here  some  universities  are  more  focused  on  research,  and 
others  are  more  focused  on  education  and  teaching.  Students  and  employees  also 
identify  with  their  universities  in  ways  that  are  almost  considered  inappropriate 
in  continental  Europe.  People  proudly  wear  the  colors  of  UofT,  and  cheer  for 
their  teams.  Universities  in  continental  Europe  don’t  have  sports  teams,  and  I’ve 
never  seen  anyone  with  shirt  or  cap  that  would  say  “University  of  so  and  so”. 

There  are  also  differences  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  The  curriculum  at  U 
of  T  is  very  structured.  For  instance,  you  have  first  and  second  and  third  and 
fourth  year  courses,  and  often  you  have  to  take  the  first  and  second  year  courses 
before  you  can  enroll  in  a  third  or  fourth  year  course.  Like  so  many  other  things, 
this  was  new  to  me.  But  I  like  it  much  better.  For  one,  it’s  easier  to  figure  out. 
And  then  one  gets  to  teach  the  same  courses  more  than  once.  In  Germany,  I  have 
never  taught  the  same  course  more  than  once.  But,  at  U  of  T,  I  get  to  teach  the 
same  courses  again.  I  think  this  is  good  for  students  and  for  teachers.  It’s  good 
for  us  teachers,  because  it’s  obviously  much  less  preparation.  And  it’s  good  for 
you  students,  because  we  can  revise  our  syllabi  and  other  things  in  response  to 
the  feedback  we  receive  from  you  and,  more  generally,  learn  from  the  mistakes 
we  make.  As  the  two  of  you  know,  I  did  a  really  terrible  job  when  I  was 
teaching  my  first  courses  here.  But,  thanks  to  the  feedback  I  have  received,  I 
have  at  least  tried  to  do  a  better  job  when  I  taught  the  courses  again  this  year. 

Another  difference  is  that  in  Canada,  introductory  courses  are  often  taught  by 
junior  professors  and  sometimes  even  graduate  students;  whereas,  the 
specialized  and  advanced  courses  are  taught  by  senior  professors.  In  continental 
Europe  it’s  the  opposite.  That’s  just  different,  and  I  don’t  really  have  a  particular 
view  on  what’s  better  in  this  regard.  However,  I  do  have  a  view  on  a  different 
matter.  Maybe  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  to  pay  tuition  fees,  but 
whatever  the  reason:  almost  all  students  at  U  of  T  I  have  been  working  with  so 
far  are  extremely  motivated  and  hard-working.  Obviously  it  is  much  more  fun  to 
work  with  such  dedicated  students,  and  I  really  want  to  congratulate  you  (plural) 
as  well  as  encourage  you  to  keep  up  your  excellent  work! 

Noesis:  We  understand  that  you’ve  done  work  in  mathematically  oriented 
philosophy.  Specifically:  formal  epistemology.  What  are  some  things  you  find 
interesting  about  this  subject  matter? 

Huber:  Mathematical  or  formal  philosophy  is  not  really  a  subject  matter — the 
topics  that  mathematical,  or  formal,  philosophers  are  interested  in  are  the  same 
topics  that  other  philosophers  are  interested  in.  It’s  a  different  way  of 
philosophizing,  a  different  methodology.  Since  one  of  you  mentioned  you  were 
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also  studying  economics,  there’s  basically  the  same  difference:  some  people 
work  more  with  quantitative  methods  and  others  work  qualitatively.  It’s 
somewhat  similar  in  philosophy.  There  is,  of  course,  the  question  of  the  benefits 
of  working  mathematically.  The  mathematical  methods  force  you  to  be  precise. 
Sometimes,  when  you  don't  work  formally,  you  may  perhaps  miss  out  on  certain 
distinctions.  Natural  language  is  imperfect,  and  formal  languages  are  supposed 
to  be  free  of  the  shortcomings  of  natural  languages.  So  there  can  be  advantages 
to  working  in  a  more  formal  way.  However,  it’s  definitely  not  the  case  that  it’s 
necessary  in  order  to  do  good  philosophy — or,  for  that  matter,  sufficient. 

Noesis:  What  do  you  think  the  relation  is  between  these  newer  methods  and  the 
more  traditional  ways  of  doing  philosophy?  Is  there  a  substantial  difference? 

Huber:  Economics,  for  example,  used  to  be  part  of  social  philosophy  and  at 
some  point  became  its  own  discipline.  Often  when  disciplines  reach  a  certain 
level  of  maturity  this  is  accompanied  by  the  mathematization  of  the  discipline. 
Same  thing  when  you  look  at  physics.  At  the  beginning  people  would  write 
papers  on  natural  philosophy  in  natural  language.  Now  it’s  effectively  just 
mathematics,  at  least  in  theoretical  physics.  Some  people  have  thought  that  the 
mathematization  of  a  discipline  is  not  merely  accompanying  its  maturation,  but 
somehow  crucial  or,  perhaps,  even  essential  to  it.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  go  that  far. 
Sometimes  it  can  actually  be  unhelpful  to  work  mathematically,  say,  when  you 
try  to  force  something  into  a  formal  framework  that  just  does  not  fit.  In  other 
cases,  though,  the  formal  structure  may  help  you  see  relations  to  other  topics  and 
discussions  that  may  not  be  perspicuous  without  the  formalization.  There  are 
also  things  that  you  can  do  with  formal  methods  that  you  can’t  do  without 
formal  methods.  For  instance,  suppose  you  have  two  formalized  theories  of  a 
particular  philosophical  topic,  say  two  theories  of  causation.  You  can  ask  the 
question  under  which  conditions  the  two  theories  are  equivalent — under  which 
conditions  they  say  the  same  thing.  You  can  answer  this  question  by  proving  a 
little  theorem.  You  cannot  answer,  nor  ask,  this  question  if  you  do  not  have 
formalized  versions  of  the  two  theories  of  causation.  However,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  formal  or  mathematical  methods  are  just  tools.  And  as  with  any  tool,  it’s 
not  the  tool  that  is  important,  but  what  you  do  with  it.  Different  people  work 
better  with  different  tools.  The  important  thing  is  to  be  aware,  and  respectful,  of 
the  plurality  of  methodologies. 

Noesis:  We  understand  that  you  and  Jonathan  Weisberg,  among  others,  have 
recently  started  an  open-access  Philosophy  Journal  called  Ergo.  What  were  your 
motivations  for  doing  this? 

Huber:  Yes,  although,  to  be  fair,  it’s  mainly  Jonathan  and  the  40  editors  who 
are  doing  all  the  work.  I  just  put  my  name  on  it  and  then  talk  to  people  about  it, 
as  I  do  with  you.  There  are  four  points  that  have  played  a  role. 
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First,  some  of  the  leading  philosophy  journals  take  extremely  long  to  return 
decisions  on  whether  or  not  the  papers  that  authors  submit  will  be  published. 
Once  you  have  tenure  and  are  fairly  advanced  in  your  career,  that  doesn’t  affect 
you  so  much.  However,  when  you’re  on  a  one  or  two  year  postdoc,  as  is 
common  once  people  finish  their  PhDs,  or  you  are  on  the  job  market,  or  you  are 
still  working  on  your  PhD,  time  is  of  the  essence. 

Second,  some  of  the  leading  philosophy  journals  do  not  follow  a  review  process 
that  is  anonymous.  We  all  are  subject  to  biases,  whether  they  are  implicit  or 
explicit.  Knowing,  say,  the  ethnicity  of  the  authors  influences  the  decisions 
editors  and  referees  make.  Ergo,  we  came  up  with  a  reviewing  model  that  is  not 
only  fast,  but  also  anonymous. 

You  will  probably  also  expect  your  professors  to  return  papers  in  a  timely 
manner,  and  get  a  grade  for  your  work  rather  than  for  your  gender,  say.  That’s 
why  we  ask  you  to  put  your  student  number  rather  than  your  name  on  papers 
and  exams. 

The  third  point  is  that  libraries,  and  so  ultimately  taxpayers  and  students  via 
tuition  fees,  pay  huge  amounts  to  publishers  in  order  to  have  access  to  philo¬ 
sophy  papers.  However,  these  philosophy  papers  that  the  libraries  pay  for  are 
produced  by  employees  of  the  academic  system.  The  people  who  write  the 
papers  are  paid  by  the  academic  system;  the  people  who  run  the  journals,  the 
editors,  are  paid  by  the  academic  system;  and  the  people  who  do  the  refereeing 
are  paid  by  the  academic  system.  Since  taxpayers  and  students  already  finance 
the  academic  system,  there  is  no  reason  they  should  pay  a  second  time  (other 
than  for  the  costs  of  production  that  are  negligible  compared  to  what  publishers 
charge).  Ergo  is  just  a  small  journal  in  the  open  access  movement.  Before  we  get 
to  the  fourth  point,  let  me  briefly  mention  the  Stanford  Encyclopedia  of 
Philosophy  and  the  Internet  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy.  Both  are  excellent 
open  access  resources  for  undergraduates  and  professional  philosophers  alike.  I 
use  these  sites  on  almost  a  daily  basis  for  both  teaching  and  research.  You 
should  bookmark  them,  too! 

The  fourth  point  is  that  there  are  only  very  few  philosophy  journals  that  are 
genuinely  pluralistic  in  the  sense  that  they  welcome  papers  on  all  philosophical 
topics  and  from  all  philosophical  traditions.  You  have  probably  heard  of  analytic 
and  continental  philosophy.  There  is  also  a  distinction  between  more  historical 
and  more  systematic  approaches  (at  least  in  Germany).  Then  there  is  empirically 
informed  philosophy  that  tries  to  incorporate  insights  from  empirical  disciplines 
such  as  psychology  to  bear  on  philosophical  questions.  And  we  have  already 
talked  about  formal  philosophy.  We  thought  it  would  be  good  to  have  a  journal 
where  all  these  different  approaches  are  welcome.  And  there  is  no  institution 
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that  would  be  a  better  host  for  such  a  journal  than  U  of  T’s  department  of 
philosophy,  which  has  philosophers  from  almost  the  entire  spectrum  of 
philosophical  approaches. 

Noesis:  That’s  fantastic.  Well  then,  let’s  move  on  to  more  general  topics.  Do 
you  have  any  advice  or  suggestions  for  undergraduate  students  studying 
philosophy  who  are  maybe  thinking  of  doing  things  with  their  philosophy 
background,  either  going  to  grad  school  or  just  in  general,  living  life? 

Huber:  Yes!  You  can  do  almost  everything — especially,  if  you  have  taken  logic 
and  probability  theory  [laughing]!  No,  seriously:  the  argumentative  skills,  and 
conceptual  distinctions,  that  you  acquire  when  studying  philosophy  will  be  of 
value  in  almost  any  profession,  and  in  many  areas  of  life.  To  give  you  just  one 
example,  the  reasoning  skills  that  you  acquire  in  philosophy  will  greatly  benefit 
you  if  you  go  to  law  school — or  if  you  need  to  convince  your  children  that  it’s 
time  to  go  to  bed;  or  your  parents  that  you  deserve  a  vacation. 

Some  of  you  will  also  consider  doing  a  PhD  in  philosophy.  I  probably  should 
not  say  this  out  loud,  but  my  attitude  towards  this  is  the  following:  do  so  only  if 
you  are  still  convinced  that  this  is  what  you  want  to  do  after  you  have  given  me 
the  chance  to  try  to  convince  you  of  the  opposite.  Please  don’t  get  me  wrong: 
philosophy  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  it  would  be  great  if  everybody  would  do  a 
PhD  in  philosophy.  But  as  career  advice,  that  is  not  helpful.  The  academic  world 
is  highly  competitive,  and  not  everybody  can  become  a  professional  philo¬ 
sopher.  Think  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  They  knew  there  were  risks  if  they  got 
together.  They  just  could  not  help  it.  That’s  how  you  should  feel  about 
philosophy  if  you  want  to  do  a  PhD.  And  even  then,  there  is  no  guarantee  things 
work  out.  We  all  know  what  happened  to  those  two  lovers. . . 1 

Noesis:  Of  course!  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  your  personal  experiences  when 
you  were  studying  philosophy  as  an  undergraduate  student? 

Huber:  When  I  started  studying  as  an  undergraduate,  philosophy  was  my  minor. 

I  was  not  interested  in  the  analytic,  mathematical  philosophy  that  I  pursue  now 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  didn’t  know  there  was  such  a  thing.  I  was  into  what 
is  known  as  continental  philosophy  and  my  major  was  literature.  In  my  first  year 
I  was  sitting  in  this  logic  course.  And  there  she  was:  Juliet.  So  that’s  how  I  got 
to  know  of  that  kind  of  philosophy.  It  was  anything  but  an  informed  decision.  I 
have  already  indicated  this  earlier,  but  it  does  not  hurt  to  repeat  that  you  guys 
have  the  fairly  unique  opportunity  of  being  offered  courses  across  what  is  pretty 
much  the  entire  spectrum  of  philosophical  approaches.  That’s  a  great  opp¬ 
ortunity — because  this  is  a  great  department — and  you  should  make  use  of  it! 


1  Editor’s  note:  One  cannot  help  but  think,  here,  of  a  particular  passage  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  (in 
Act  3,  Scene  3):  “Hang  up  Philosophy!  /  Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet.” 
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Noesis:  If  you  could  have  dinner  with  any  two  dead  philosophers,  who  would 
they  be  and  why? 

Huber:  [laughing]  Yeah...  that’s  a  difficult  one.  So  I  usually  try  to  spend  my 
evenings  with  something  other  than  philosophy.  I  think  I  would  say  Simone  de 
Beauvoir  and  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  but  only  if  we  agree  that  we  do  not  talk  about 
philosophy. 


The  editors  of  NOESIS  thank  Professor  Huber  for  his  welcome  attitude  in 
sharing  with  us  his  current  work  with  Ergo,  an  online  open-access  Philosophy 
Journal,  and for  imparting  words  of  wisdom  unto  students  of philosophy. 
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The  History  of  a  Journal 

Editorial  by  Charles  Dalrymple-Fraser* 1 2 


When  the  new  editorial  board  took  upon  Noesis,  it  was  done  with  a  particular 
sense  of  intrigue.  Due  to  external  factors,  Noesis  had  been  unable  to  publish 
since  Noesis  XII  in  the  fall  of  2010,  the  resolution  of  which  was  met  with  the 
double  issue  of  Noesis  XIII-XIV  in  the  spring  of  2013.  Accordingly,  the  journal 
was  comparatively  inactive  during  the  majority  of  our  undergraduate  careers. 

As  a  result  of  this  temporary  hiatus,  this  year’s  editorial  team  was  met 
with  an  effectively  blank  slate.  We  entertained  the  thought  that  this  might  be  a 
new  beginning  for  Noesis:  a  chance  to  re-establish  a  tradition  of  recognizing 
undergraduate  excellence,  and  to  provide  the  foundations  for  a  continuing 
legacy  of  publication.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  all-too-evident  that  there  was 
a  strong  history  behind  the  journal:  the  publication  of  Noesis  XIII-XIV  alone 
hinted  at  another  dozen  issues  to  be  explored. 

With  the  help  of  department  administration,  I  was  able  to  track  down 
one  of  each  issue  of  the  journal,  published  throughout  the  years.  At  the  time  of 
publication,  I  am  still  working  to  digitalize  and  archive  the  past  issues  of  Noesis. 
However,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  peruse  each  issue  published  since  its 
establishment  in  1998:  I  have  pondered  every  one  of  the  papers,  the  interviews, 
the  philosophical  fictions,  the  poems,  and  the  artwork.  I’ve  even  attempted  the 
crossword.  Through  doing  so,  I  have  learned  a  few  things,  which  I  hope  to 
share  in  the  few  pages  that  follow. 

The  editorial  that  follows,  then,  is  an  attempted  introduction,  not  only 
to  the  issue  in  hand,  but  to  Noesis  on  a  whole.  I  hope  to  introduce  the  reader  to  a 
brief  history  of  the  journal,  and  in  doing  so,  to  share  some  thoughts  on  how  we 
might  find  the  future  of  philosophy  hidden  in  these  pages. 

1.  Noesis:  A  Brief  History 

Establishing  the  history  of  the  journal  was  a  complicated  process,  and  that 


The  opinions  expressed  herein  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  opinions  of  Noesis  or  its  editors. 

1  I  am  extremely  grateful  for  the  administrative  support  of  Anita  Di  Giacomo,  our  Assistant  to  the 
Chair,  and  Mary  Frances  Ellison,  our  Graduate  Assistant.  It  was  only  with  assistance  help  that  I 
was  able  to  uncover  some  of  the  history  of  Noesis.  Finally,  I  send  my  regards  to  my  fellow  editors, 
for  their  support  both  in  journeying  into  the  past,  and  in  paving  the  way  for  the  future. 

2  “A  Philosophical  Crossword  Puzzle”,  by  Paula  Peel,  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  Noesis,  in  1999 
(pp.  42-44). 
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process  is  still  ongoing.  A  lack  of  archival  foresight  left  little  paper  trail,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  years  when  no  journal  was  released  (2009,  2011,  2012), 
while  some  years  saw  the  release  of  multiple  issues  (1999,  2013).  A  general 
inconsistency  in  cover  design  throughout  also  made  it  difficult  to  know  what  we 
were  looking  for.  But,  with  the  help  of  the  Department,  and  particularly  Anita  Di 
Giacomo,  our  Assistant  to  the  Chair,  I’ve  been  able  to  track  down  the  journals 
and  some  correspondence,  and  have  begun  to  establish  a  history. 

Noesis  was  founded  by  Elliot  S.  Paul  in  the  autumn  of  1998,  seeing  its 
first  publication  in  the  spring  of  1999.  In  that  year,  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  was  under  the  guidance  of  Chair  Dr.  Mark  Thornton,  and  Dr.  Ingrid 
Stefanovic  was  our  Undergraduate  Chair  (you  can  find  our  conversation  with 
her  on  p77  of  this  issue).  With  the  support  of  the  department,  and  of  the 
Philosophy  Course  Union — under  the  leadership  of  Hamutal  Dotan  at  the  time — 
Noesis  was  able  to  gather  a  number  of  student  papers  in  a  variety  of  fields, 
publishing  five  student  papers  and  one  “philosophical  crossword  puzzle”  in  its 
first  issue. 

The  following  years  would  see  the  consistent  publication  of  five  to  six 
submissions  per  issue,  and  an  outcropping  of  student  creativity.  Among  the  first 
five  issues  alone  (1999a,  1999b,  2000,  2001,  2002),  with  the  Thinker  of  Tarpesti 
as  its  mascot,  Noesis  found  its  academic  papers  accompanied  in  publication  by 
crosswords,  poems,  and  philosophical  fictions,  not  to  mention  more 
“experimental”  philosophy3 4.  The  publication  of  creative  philosophical  works 
continued  through  to  issue  eight  in  the  fall  of  2005,  whereafter  the  journal  turned 
to  publishing  exclusively  academic  essays  (though  it  continued  to  encourage 
submission  in  creative  forms). 

During  the  2005-2006  academic  year,  under  the  leadership  of  Editor- 
in-chief  Jamie  M.  A.  Smith,  the  editorial  board  of  Noesis  IX  instituted  a  new 
series  of  colloquia.  In  that  year,  they  hosted  professors  Mark  Kingwell  and  Paul 
Franks,  postdoctoral  fellow  Dr.  Stuart  Murray,  and  Guelph  professor  and 
University  of  Toronto  alumnus  John  Russon.  In  the  following  year,  Noesis  X 
was  produced,  and  the  first  Noesis  conference  was  held,  under  the  leadership  of 
editors-in-chief  Kathryn  Mann  and  Katharine  O’Reilly.  The  conference  would 
be  held  again  for  the  publication  of  Noesis  XI  in  2008,  but  would  disappear  in 
the  following  year,  when  no  journal  was  published.5 


3  Elliot  S.  Paul  would  go  on  to  receive  his  Ph.D.  from  Yale.  Presently,  he  is  an  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  Barnard  College  in  Columbia  University,  NY.  At  present,  Dr.  Paul  focuses  on  the 
philosophy  of  mind  and  cognitive  science,  with  a  particular  interest  in  the  philosophy  of  creativity. 
At  the  time  of  publication,  Dr.  Paul  was  unavailable  for  interview. 

4  See,  in  particular,  Sarah  Meehan’s  “Art,  Numbers,  and  a  New  Colour:  A  Mathematician’s  Letter 
to  Crayola”  in  the  third  issue  of  Noesis  (2000).  Therein,  Meehan — majoring  in  math  and 
philosophy — throws  the  reader  into  her  thought  experiment  by  means  of  an  exchange  in  letters, 
her  exploration  concerning  whether  one  should  consider  as  “art”  a  machine  being  invented  which 
will  produce  a  new  colour  (presumably,  Hume’s  missing  shade  of  blue). 

After  meeting  with  the  Department,  the  editors  of  Noesis  in  the  2008/2009  academic  year  decided 
not  to  publish  an  issue,  concerned  that  there  had  been  an  insufficient  number  of  publishable 
submissions.  Noesis  would  return  to  publish  its  twelfth  issue  in  the  autumn  of  2010. 
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The  more  recent  history  of  Noesis  is  better  known.  For  external 
reasons,  Noesis  editions  XIII  and  XIV  were  not  publication-ready  in  time  for 
their  intended  launches  at  the  Department’s  World  Philosophy  Day  celebrations. 
These  two  lingering  issues  were  polished  and  published  by  the  editorial  board  of 
2012-2013  in  a  joint  issue,  which  turns  us  to  the  journal  at  present. 

2.  A  Future  of  Philosophy 

In  titling  this  editorial  as  I  have,  I’ve  suggested  that  there  is  something  of  the 
future  of  philosophy  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  journal:  that  a  study  of  the 
journal  lends  itself  to  the  study  of  the  future  of  philosophy.  In  what  follows,  I 
hope  to  share  a  few  thoughts  on  this  matter. 

First,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  founding  of  the  journal  itself, 
and  the  community  which  has  surrounded  it.  That  Elliot  S.  Paul  located  a  niche 
for  Noesis — one  that  desired  and  profited  from  the  existence  of  the  journal — and 
that  the  journal  has  remained  in  publication  now  for  fifteen  years,  speaks  to  the 
engagement  and  activity  of  our  undergraduates.  The  number  of  submissions 
received  to  the  journal  has  been  increasing  on  average,  and  there  has  been 
sufficient  interest  for  events  and  conferences  in  the  past.  In  this  small  way,  the 
continuing  existence  of  the  journal  points  to  an  important  aspect  of  our 
undergraduate  constituency:  that  our  peers  are  engaged,  that  we  are  producing 
strong  philosophical  work,  and  that  we  are  continually  seeking  opportunities  for 
philosophy.  This  being  a  round-about  way  of  avoiding  a  cliche:  that  our 
undergraduates  are,  in  a  significant  manner,  the  future  of  philosophy,  and  that 
their  passion  for  philosophy  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  journal. 

Secondly,  there  is  something  to  be  said  about  the  future  of  philosophy 
as  an  academic  discipline  hidden  in  these  pages.  In  the  publication  history  of 
Noesis,  a  gradual  but  noticeable  shift  has  been  made  toward  an  applied 
philosophy:  a  philosophy  that  is  for  the  world  as  much  as  it  is  about  the  world. 
Early  publications  were  very  much  engaged  in  the  sort  of  discussions  which  are 
considered  typical  of  modem  academic  philosophy — they  wrote  to  clarify  the 
views  of  other  philosophers,  to  object  to  those  views,  to  elucidate  or  to 
determine  an  argument  between  philosophers,  and  to  invent  new  theories  of 
metaphysics,  of  ethics,  of  logic,  and  more.  And,  the  conclusions  wrought 
therein  made  progress  primarily  in  a  self-interested  discourse,  and  did  not  tend 
to  generate  discourse  which  would  inform  the  world  and  guide  action  in  it,  nor 
which  listened  to  and  embodied  the  issues  of  the  world. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  academic  philosophy  of  this  first  kind  is  of  a 
lesser  value  or  import  (indeed,  a  few  of  our  editors  would  commit  me  to  the 
flames  for  such  a  remark).  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  gift  of  philosophy  as  an 
independent  discipline  to  be  able  to  concentrate  on,  and  make  progress  toward 
answers  to  these  specialized  questions.  Rather,  it  is  to  remark  on  an  apparent 
shift  away  from  this  kind  of  philosophizing  in  the  papers  we  have  published:  a 
shift  toward  a  more  external  and  engaged  philosophy.  Admittedly,  this  trend  has 
been  slight,  but  it  is  certainly  both  present  within  and  anticipated  by  the  history 
of  the  journal. 
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As  an  historical  example,  in  Noesis  IV  (Spring  2001),  the  editors  set 
about  interviewing  three  philosophers  on  the  role  of  philosophy  in  the  modem 
day.  These  interviews  carry  a  common  theme:  John  Vervaeke  talks  about  the 
need  to  ask  questions  that  are  relevant  to  people  in  current  society6 7;  Gordon 
Cheesebrough  discusses  the  application  of  a  philosophical  mindset  to 
contemporary  business  questions  and  values  ;  and  Mark  Kingwell  points  to  the 
need  to  put  the  materials  of  one’s  own  life  under  philosophical  scrutiny,  and  to 
turn  philosophy  toward  a  social  criticism8.  Each  indicates  that  there  is  something 
left  to  be  desired  about  the  worldly  engagement  of  philosophy.  Ingrid  Stefanovic 
provides  similar  thoughts  in  this  issue  (p77).  And,  at  large,  there  seems  to  be  a 
consensus  that  philosophy  needs  to  become  more  involved  with  the  world. 

If  nowhere  else,  the  trend  of  students  becoming  interested  in  and 
writing  on  more  applied  matters  is  evident  in  the  present  issue.  Here,  Danielle 
Chu  takes  the  philosophical  notion  of  causation  as  attributed  to  Lewis  and 
demonstrates  how  it  might  help  to  reconcile  one  of  the  greater  debates  in 
physics:  that  between  Quantum  Mechanics  and  Relativity  (p63).  Anastasia 
Rykova  explores  what  consequences  the  medical  concept  of  egosyntonicty 
might  have  for  the  ethics  of  forced  recovery  in  cases  of  anorexia  nervosa  (p51). 
And,  Maryam  Shahid  takes  upon  the  socio-politically  contentious  matter  of 
whether  Gender  Identity  Disorder  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  Diagnostic  and 
Statistical  Manual  of  Mental  Disorders  (p21). 

This  is,  of  course,  not  to  remove  any  attention  from  our  other  talented 
authors,  and  the  important  matters  they  address.  Robin  Jenkins  shows  us  that 
Locke’s  right  to  charity  both  is  actually  a  central  pillar  of  the  natural  right  to 
self-preservation,  and  is  deeply  intertwined  with  Locke’s  theory  of  property 
(p43).  Sosseh  Assaturian  provides  an  important  new  study  and  defence  of  Stoic 
compatibilism  against  charges  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  (p7).  Finally,  Joel 
Burkholder  applies  an  account  of  rule-following  to  the  problem  of  original 
meaning,  to  demonstrate  that  the  latter  does  not  actually  pose  a  threat  to  the 
possibility  and  tenability  of  Artificial  Intelligence  (p31).  In  these  papers,  the 
tradition  of  philosophy  is  very  much  well  and  alive,  and  one  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  say  that  they  do  not  contribute  equally  as  much  to  our  understanding 
of  the  world.  In  this  way,  a  trend  toward  a  philosophy  for  the  world  is  alive  and 
fostering  here  too. 

But,  what  of  this  trend?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  extroversion  of 
philosophy — the  return  of  a  philosophy  for  the  world — is  important  in  two 
significant  ways:  (i)  we  can  use  philosophy  to  help  approach  some  of  the 
important  questions  in  the  world  today,  which  might  not  be  touched  by  a  more 
classical  armchair  philosophy  for  centuries  to  come,  and  (ii)  in  reaching  out  into 
the  world,  we  can  look  to  re-establish  philosophy  as  a  relevant  and  engaged 


6  Suzan  Poyraz  and  John  Vervaeke,  “Can  Philosophy  Make  a  Difference?”  Noesis,  IV  (2001),  65- 
76. 

7  Tim  Lytle  and  Gordon  Cheesebrough,  “Outside  the  Ivory  Tower,”  Noesis,  IV  (2001),  77-80. 

8  Michael  Brent  &  Mark  Kingwell,  “Philosophy  as  Cultural  Commentary,”  Noesis,  IV  (2001),  81- 
87. 
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practice.  Here  I  quote  George  Miller  at  length  from  his  address  to  the  American 
Psychological  Association  in  1969:9 

The  most  urgent  problems  of  our  world  today  are  the  problems 
we  have  made  for  ourselves.  They  have  not  been  caused  by 
some  heedless  or  malicious  inanimate  Nature,  nor  have  they 
been  imposed  on  us  as  punishment  by  the  will  of  God.  They 
are  human  problems  whose  solutions  will  require  us  to  change 
our  behaviour  and  our  social  institutions.  As  a  science  directly 
concerned  with  behavioural  and  social  processes,  psychology 
might  be  expected  to  provide  intellectual  leadership  in  the 
search  for  new  and  better  personal  and  social  arrangements.  In 
fact,  however,  we  psychologists  have  contributed  relatively 
little  of  real  importance — even  less  than  our  rather  modest 
understanding  of  behaviour  might  justify.  This  is  the  social 
challenge  that  psychologists  face.  In  the  years  immediately 
ahead  we  must  not  only  extend  and  deepen  our  understanding 
of  mental  and  behavioural  phenomena,  but  we  must  somehow 
incorporate  our  hard-won  knowledge  more  effectively  into  the 
vast  social  changes  that  we  all  know  are  coming. 

In  his  address,  Miller  calls  on  psychologists  to  pull  themselves  outside  of  their 
discipline  so  to  address  the  issues  of  the  world,  and  so  to  be  recognized  as  a 
scientific  pursuit  with  import  for  the  world.  So  must  philosophy  too,  in  an  age  of 
dominating  science,  reach  out  to  the  world  and  establish  itself,  if  the  discipline  is 
to  survive  (in  the  extemalistic  sense).  Unfortunately,  it  seems  all-too-standard  to 
think  of  scientists  and  of  philosophers  in  tandem  and  to  see  one  as  significantly 
more  academic,  more  relevant,  and  more  purposeful  than  the  other.  In 
encouraging  a  philosophy  for  the  world,  then,  we  are  also  fostering  a  philosophy 
for  philosophy:  encouraging  philosophy  to  grow  and  to  change,  and  to  thrive  as 
much  as  it  lives. 

3.  Conclusion 

We  have  made  great  progress  toward  a  history  of  Noesis,  wherefrom  we  can 
begin  to  build  the  journal  forward,  while  remaining  steeped  in  history.  The 
history  of  the  journal  is  a  valuable  tool  for  us,  as  editors,  to  learn  what  has  and 
has  not  worked  before,  but  also  finds  value  as  a  survey  of  our  undergraduate 
experiences.  In  these  past  issues  of  Noesis  which  now  litter  my  desk,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  history,  but  also  a  wealth  of  progress.  I  think  that  the  matters  discussed 
in  this  journal — and  among  our  undergraduate  population  as  a  whole — are 
making  great  strides  toward  a  future  of  engaged  philosophy  And,  in  reading 
those  papers  of  present  and  past,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  optimistic  for  the  futures 
of  philosophy,  and  of  my  peers. 


9  George  Miller,  “Psychology  as  a  means  of  promoting  human  welfare,”  American  Psychologist, 
24.12  (1969),  1063-1075. 
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Quote  on  back  cover:  Heraclitus,  as  recorded  in  Clement,  Miscellanies  (5.140.5). 


“Those  who  are  lovers  of  wisdom  must 
be  inquirers  into  many  things  indeed 

— Heraclitus 


